











THERAPEUTICS. 





THE EFFECT OF DRUGS ON THE BILIARY SECRETION. 


Ar the late meeting of the British Medical Association, Dr. William 
Rutherford delivered the address on Physiology, in the course of which 
he reported the results of a number of experiments made by himself 
and Monsieur Vignal upon the biliary secretion in the dog. The fol- 
lowing resumé of the report is taken from the British Med. Jour. of 
August 14th: 

“Tt has been shown by Professor Hughes Bennett’s committee, ap- 
pointed by the British Medical Association, that in dogs with perma- 
nent biliary fistulee, and living upon a fixed diet, ‘spontaneous diar- 
rhea, dysentery. and purgation produced by the blue pill, calomel, 
corrosive sublimate, and podophyllin, always diminish the solid con- 
stituents of the bile, and, with one exception, the fluid portion of the 
bile also.’ 

“More recently, Réhrig performed experiments on the action of 
cholagogues in fasting curarized animals with temporary fistula, and 
found that large doses of croton-oil generally increased the secretion of 
bile, and that a similar effect, though to a less extent, was produced 
by colocynth, jalap, rhubarb, aloes, senna, and sulphate of magnesia, 
the potency of these agents as hepatic stimulants being in the order 
mentioned. He found also that castor-oil had little effect, and that 
calomel, while it seldom recalled the biliary secretion, nevertheless 


somewhat augmented it when it was taking place slowly. 
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“In Dr. Rutherford’s and M. Vignal’s experiments a modification 
of Réhrig’s method was adopted. Dogs which had fasted for eighteen 
hours were curarized, and artificial respiration maintained. A canula 
was tied in the common bile-duct ; the cystic duct was clamped. The 
bile flowed from the canula into a finely-divided cubic centimetre 
measure, and the quantity secreted was recorded every fifteen minutes. 
It was shown that this method of continuous observation yielded re- 
sults far more reliable and instructive than that adopted by Rohrig. 

“Two experiments on the secretion of bile in dogs that had fasted 
for eighteen hours, and which received nothing more than the doses 
of curare used in the experiments for the purpose of keeping the ani- 
mals at rest, showed that the biliary secretion was not affected by the 
doses of curare given ; that the biliary secretion, on the whole, some- 
what diminishes in the course of an experiment lasting from six to 
eight hours, but that the chemical composition of the bile remains 
almost exactly the same. 

“ The curare was always injected into a vein; the various substances 
hereafter mentioned were injected directly into the duodenum; for 
this purpose the wound in the abdominal wall was opened, and the 
substances injected through the wall of the viscus. 

“Three experiments with croton-oil showed that, although it produced 
violent irritation in the alimentary mucous membrane in all cases, it 
increased the biliary secretion in only one instance. A high place is 
therefore not assigned to this substance as a stimulant of the liver. 
Six experiments with podophyllin proved that this substance greatly 
increases biliary secretion. Rdédhrig’s statement, that aloe deserves a 
higher place as a hepatic stimulant, was confirmed by three experi- 
ments, in which the extract of socotrine aloes was employed. The 
analysis of the bile (not hitherto given), however, showed that after 
aloes the bile is more watery; nevertheless, the velocity of the secre- 
tion is so much increased that it certainly causes the liver to excrete 
more biliary matter.‘ 

“Three experiments with rhubarb proved that it is a far more im- 
portant stimulant than Rohrig has stated it to be. Doses of rhubarb 
were given nine times in the course of the experiments, and they never 
failed to excite the liver within half an hour after they were given. 
Analysis of the bile, before and after rhubarb, in all these experiments 
proved the remarkable fact that, notwithstanding the greatly increased 
velocity of secretion after rhubarb, the bile solids secreted by the 
hepatic cells are not diminished. The rhubarb apparently calls forth 
an increased secretion of normal bile. 

“Three experiments with senna proved that its power as a chola- 
gogue is far below that of rhubarb. The bile is rendered more watery. 
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Four experiments with the aqueous extract of colchicum proved that 
it is a very decided cholagogue. The bile was rendered more watery, 
but the increase in the velocity of secretion was such that the amount 
of biliary matter excreted by the liver was certainly increased. Two 
experiments with the solid extract of taraxacum proved it to be a chol- 
agogue, though not a powerful one. Two experiments with scammony 
proved that it had a slight cholagogue action. Of four experiments 
with calomel the secretion of bile was slightly increased in one, but 
there was nothing but diminution of the secretion in the other three. 
Purgative action was produced in all. The bile was rendered more 
watery. Two experiments with gamboge gave no evidence that this 
substance is a cholagogue. One experiment with castor-oil confirmed 
Réhrig’s statement that this substance has scarcely any cholagogue 
power. Two experiments with dilute alcohol injected into the stomach 
showed that, after the alcohol was given, the secretion of bile slightly 
diminished. 

It was shown that the increased biliary flow from podophyllin, 
rhubarb, etc., in these experiments could not be ascribed to reflex con- 
traction of the gall-bladder; for this had previously been well-nigh 
emptied by digital compression, and the cystic duct had been clamped ; 
nor could it be ascribed to reflex spasm of the larger bile-ducts, for the 
exaggeration of the biliary flow was far too great and far too pro- 
longed to be explained in this way. Jeasons were adduced for re- 
garding it as probable that the agents are absorbed, and act on the 
liver directly. It was not professed, however, that their mode of ac- 
tion was definitely settled, the experiments having had for their primary 
object a determination of the facts of the case. 

The opinion was expressed that powerful purgative action tends to 
diminish the biliary secretion. 

The diminished secretion of bile in non-fasting animals, after podo- 
phyllin, observed in the experiments of Dr. Bennett’s committee, 
probably resulted from a diminished absorption of food from the ali- 
mentary canal, in consequence of the purgative action. 

When an hepatic and intestinal stimulant, such as podophyllin, is 
administered to an animal that is not fasting, it is probable that (1) 
the liver is excited to secrete more bile ; (2) the absorption of bile and 
food from the small intestine is diminished on account of the purga- 
tive effect. In conclusion, it was pointed out that this research pro- 
posed to be simply a contribution to comparative physiological phar- 
macology ; and that it was left to the clinical investigator to compare 
the results with those observed in human pathological conditions. 
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THE CHEAPER CINCIIONA ALKALOIDS. 
BY JAS. 8 WHITMIRE, M.D., METAMORA, ILL, 


For several years we have been convinced that it would be to the 
material interest of the medical profession, everywhere, to pay more 
attention than has heretofore been done to the use of the cheaper cin- 
chona aklaloids, and this should be the case, more especially with that 
portion of the profession who reside in the rural districts and country 
villages, where they are compelled, almost from necessity, to furnish 
their own medicines. There are several reasons why this should be 
done, amongst which is the well-known fact, that the forests of the 
different valuable species of the cinchona-tree are becoming greatly 
decimated ; and though there is still an abundance of the bark for the 
world’s supply, yet the time is not far distant when the States of 
South America, where the tree is indigenous, will institute measures 
for its preservation, and this will necessarily shorten the supply of the 
bark. We understand that such measures have already been instituted 
in Chili and Bolivia, It is true that the Dutch in Java, and the Eng- 
lish in the East and West Indies, have been successful in acclimatizing 
some of the most valuable species of the cinchona-tree, and have al- 
ready begun to make the bark from their plantations a commodity of 
commerce ; yet, with the wholesale destruction of the tree in its native 
mountain wilds, for the procuration of the bark for the purposes of 
commerce, it must, sooner or later, be decimated to the minimum 
amount, so that the supply will necessarily cease to be equal to the de- 
mand. This may not prove to be the ultimate result in our day, but 
we—the profession—who claim to be humanitarians, should look with 
a jealous eye, not only to our own pecuniary interests and physical 
well-being, but the welfare of those who are to come after us and fill 
our places for a brief period should be kept constantly in view. An- 
other reason why we should pay more attention to the use of these 
cheaper alkaloids, is that either or all of them are relatively cheaper 
than quinia, even though two of them have to be used in larger doses 
than the latter drug to accomplish the same results ; besides, so far as 
our experience has been connected with their uses, we have not the 
least question of their utility as a substitute for quinine under nearly 
all circumstances where the use of the latter drug is indicated. 

With the above prefatory remarks, we now desire to state that we 
have used all of them, excepting cinchonidine, in our practice for sev- 
eral years. We first used sulphate of cinchonia, next sulphate of qui- 
nidia, and third, the sulphate of cinchonidia ; and even the residue— 
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chinoidine—which is evaporated to dryness from the mother waters 
after the crystallizable salts have been separated, has been utilized in 
our practice, as a prophylactic against the recurrence of intermittents. 
We seldom make use of the sulph. cinchonia—which we have used for 
the longest period—-as an antiperiodic, or antipyretic, because of its 
tendency to nauseate the stomach, but, nevertheless, we are convinced 
that it possesses valuable febrifugal and antiperiodic properties, and may 
be advantageously utilized for such purposes in the absence of either 
of the other preparations of the bark. Notwithstanding its nauseating 
qualities, we usually make it available as a general tonic in connection 
with the muriated tincture of iron, especially at times when a chaly- 
beate is indicated—a condition which is seldom absent after an attack 
of intermittent or autumnal fever; and we find it to be to the full as 
eflicient in this respect as quinia, or any other of the bitter tonics; be- 
sides, it has the advantage of acting as a prophylactic against the re- 
currence of a chill. Our usual prescription, under the circumstances 
just mentioned, is this:—R. Cinchon. sulph. 3 j.-ij.; ferri. mur. 
tinct. 3j.; syrup. simp. Ziij. §. One teaspoonful, in water, at each 
meal. This is an admirable tonic, and may be used with advantage in 
anemia and other debilitated conditions. The sulph. of cinchonia, in 
bulk, costs about thirty-five cents per ounce. 

The sulph. of quinidia we have used to a greater or less extent in 
our intermittent and remittent bilious fevers ever since it was first 
thrown upon the market. This alkaloid, though in fact but little 
cheaper than quinine, we have found equally efficacious as an anti- 
periodic and antipyretic as the quinia sulph., though it must be used 
in a little larger dose than the latter drug. As an evidence of its 
value in some of the periodical neuroses, such as that commonly 
known as sun-pain, we have frequently administered it with as prompt 
relief to our suffering patients as we have ever known to be produced 
from the use of our sheet-anchor—quinine. As an example, my 
wife for many years has been subject to this distressing intermittent 
or periodical neuralgia ; she was greatly opposed to taking quinine on 
account of the tinnitus aurium and other distressing symptoms that it 
produced. Now, under these circumstances, while twenty-five to thirty 
grains of quinine may have been sufficient to interrupt the paroxysms 
of pain, I administered to her forty grains of the quinidia sulph. 
in the course of twelve hours, which completely warded off the attack 
and did not subject her to the disagreeable after-effects, to that extent 
that the use of quinia is wont to do. This drug (quinidia) costs in the 
market about $1.63 per ounce, but the dose required being nearly or 
quite one-fourth larger to produce the same febrifugal effect as that of 
quinia, it makes the expense but very little less than the latter drug. 
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But if its febrifugal and other qualities be equivalent to that of qui- 
nine in proportional doses, why not use it more extensively, especially 
in our milder malarial fevers, so that the demand for quinia will not 
be so great, thus cheapening the article of quinine, and, at the same 
time, preventing the wholesale destruction of the bark that has been 
going on for years for the production of a sufficiency of quinine to 
supply the world’s demand ? 

The last of the alkaloids—sulph. of cinchonidia—though not the 
least, comes up for our consideration. This article has not been so 
long upon the market as the latter alkaloid, in fact, it has not till within 
a few months been brought more than casually to the notice of the pro- 
fession; but because its introduction has been of but recent date, there 
is no reason why those who have seen fit to test its medicinal virtues 
and give it a fair and impartial trial should be treated so cavalierly 
when they attempt to call the attention of the profession to its value 
as a remedial agent. It is our object in this paper to call the attention, 
especially, of country practitioners to the unqualified value and merits 
of this drug as a tonic, febrifuge, and antiperiodic. So far as our ex- 
perience has gone with the use of this alkaloid—cinchonidia sulph. -- 
we are disposed to attribute to it, very nearly, if not quite, an equiva- 
lent therapeutic value with that of the sulphate of quinine. We have 
used it in the same doses—ten to twenty-five grains—with complete 
suecess in interrupting the paroxysm of intermittents ; we have admin- 
istered it, in connection with morphia, to dispel the malarial complica- 
tions that sometimes occur in pneumonia with satisfactory results; and, 
in acute rheumatism, we have substituted it for quinia, whenever the 
latter drug seemed to be indicated, with unequivocal benefit. We have 
had this spring (1875) in this vicinity more than a usual amount of mala- 
rial or periodical diarrhea and neuralgias, both among children and 
adults, for the relief of which we have been in the habit of prescribing 
the sulph. cinchonidia, with other appropriate remedies. In these 
cases the same amount was given as that of sulph. quinia under similar 
circumstances—we seldom. or never had to repeat the dose—and its 
administration was attended with the most complete and satisfactory 
results. 

This article—cinchonidia sulph.—can be obtained by the quantity 
for from seventy-five to eighty cents per ounce, and, therefore, we 
would respectfully ask the question: If the value of this agent as a 
tonic and febrifuge is.equivalent, or nearly so, to that of quin. sulph., 
and its commercial value is only one-third of the latter, is it of no con- 
cern to the country practitioner, who has to furnish, at great expense, 
annually, his own drugs, not only to the wealthy, but to the indigent 
from whom he never expects to receive one farthing for his services, 
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and for whom he labors solely for the sake of suffering humanity, for 
the answer of a good conscience, and the gratitude of his beneficiaries ? 

We would not use these cheaper remedies merely from mercenary 
motives—no one could conscientiously do so; but we would, and do, 
prescribe and use them because we believe them, in equivalent doses, 
to be of the same therapeutic value as that of quinia, and that they 
may be safely used as a substitute for it; and in so doing we are treating 
our patients well, and, in not a few instances, we are not only contribut- 
ing our medicine and our services to the poor, but we are rendering 
good service to the general health and comfort of our patients, and 
saving to ourselves the difference in the cost of the drug used, which 
would amount to no mean sum in course of the year, and which the 
country physician so much needs, because, at best, his life is a hard 
one, and few there are indeed, who make any more than enough, from 
year to year, for economical support of themselves and families. 

Chinoidine, the residual product of the mother waters, we have used 
for more than twenty years as a prophylactic against the recurrence of 
intermittents. The most eligible form in which we have been able to 
prepare it for use, is to finely powder the resin and then add a sufli- 
cient quantity of calcined magnesia to prevent the powdered resin 
from running together, then thoroughly rub them in a mortar and 
afterwards bottle. Of this powder we give from three to four grains 
after each meal, for one day; on the next, we administer ten drops of 
Fowle.’s solution, in water, after each meal; and so continue alternat- 
ing the medicines for four or five weeks, when every vestige of 
malarial influence will be found to have vanished. Of course, we 
always first interrupt the paroxysms by the use of one or the other of 
the salts of the cinchona alkaloids. 

In ease these directions are strictly carried out, there will not be 
three per cent. of relapses, while there are more than thirty per cent. 
where the prophylaxis is not used. Chinoidine, used in this manner, 
is by no means a disagreeable medicine, because it is but slightly 
soluble in either saliva or water, hence it may be given to children in 
syrup with but little or no complaint.— Chicago Med. Journal. 


Sulphate of Cinchonidine.—Surgeon-Major G. Hunter states 
that Government having ordered that the therapeutic value. of cin- 
chonidine should be tested, he made trial of it in the hospital of the 
House of Correction and the County Jail of Bombay, with the follow- 
ing results: The drug was employed internally (per viam naturalem) 
for malarious fever, in doses of from 5 to 10 grains, with 5 minims of 
sulphuric acid in 10 minims of water. In the course of about six 
months about fifty-five cases of intermittent fever, chiefly of a mild 
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form, were treated. In the majority of these cases three days, equi- 
valent to a consumption of 90 grains of the alkaloid, at 10 grains 
thrice daily, sufficed to effect a cure. In some instances, of a severer 
type, cinchonidine completely failed, and quinine had to be resorted 
to. In nearly every case in which cinchonidine was administered, 
headache, almost amounting to semi-congestion of the brain, resulted ; 
which accords with the experience of others. To obviate this symp- 
tom, Dr. Hunter combined one grain of opium with ten of cinchoni- 
dine. Sickness at stomach was also a frequent symptom, more often 
than it was noticed from quinine, which latter is undoubtedly a chola- 
gogue, whereas one of the effects of cinchonidine is to lock up the 
secretions. Dr. Hunter thinks it would be fair to say that ten grains 
of cinchonidine would be required to produce the same effect as three 
grains of quinine. On the whole, he thinks the drug is of greatly in- 
ferior value to quinine, and sees no advantage, even in an economical 
point of view, in substituting it for quinine.-—Lancet, and Zhe Prac- 
titioner. 


Quinia as a Stimulant to the Pregnant Uterus,—Dr. Albert 
H. Smith, in a paper read before the College of Physicians of Phila- 
delphia (Am. Supplement to Obstetrical Journal, June, 1875), 
furnishes the results of his experience with sulphate of quinia as a 
promoter of normal labor, derived from trials with it in forty-three 
cases. 

He says that the sulphate of quinia “increases the activity of the 
normal uterine contractions; the pains becoming more frequent and 
more intense, the expulsive power being greater, while the yielding of 
the circular fibres of the os is more prompt; the contractions main- 
taining their proper intermittent character, the relaxation and rest in 
the interval being complete; showing in this respect an entirely dif- 
ferent action from the continuous spasmodic contraction caused by 
ergot. The efficiency of the contraction may be judged of from the 
fact, that, in the thirty-two cases having no obstruction, although many 
were primiparge, and a larger than usual proportion occipito-posterior 
positions, the average duration of active labor after the quinia was 
administered was about one hour. Ina considerable number of the 
cases included, I had in several previous labors required to use forceps 
to combat inertia in the second stage. 

“Tt promotes permanent tonic contraction of the uterus, after the 
expulsion of the placenta. Several of the patients had had flooding 
under my care previously, some of them habitually, and some stated 
they had always had a profuse and weakening flow in all their other 
labors. In the whole forty-two I had not one case of flooding, and as 
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arule the uterus.contracted firmly after the second stage was com- 
pleted, and showed no tendency to relax afterward. 

“Tt diminishes the lochial discharge to a normal standard ; many of 
the patients expressed surprise at the small amount of flow during the 
twenty-four hours following labor. 

“Tts use is followed by less after-pains than usual in a majority of 
cases. 

“Tt reduces the frequency of the mother’s pulse, and relieves the 
nervous demoralization so often seen in the first stage of labor. 

“Given during parturition, it never disturbs the brain or causes its 
usual unpleasant effects, even in patients who at other times are very 
susceptible to its influence. Although the dose has been uniformly 
fifteen grains, in only one case was the slightest sensation of cinchon- 
ism manifest, and that lasting only a moment, in a lady who knew 
what she had taken and was quite prepared to feel it.” 

Finally, he sums up his conclusions as follows :— 

“TT. That quinia has no inherent property of stimulating the gravid 
uterus to contraction; being inert as to any effect upon the womb in 
a quiescent state, and having no decided action in accidental labors at 
any period of gestation. 

“JI. That to its property as a general stimulant and promoter of 
vital energy and functional activity, and to that alone, is due its in- 
fluence upon the uterus in normal parturition; producing then no 
action. peculiar to itself, but merely increasing the power of the uterus 
to expel its contents by its own natural method, converting what is 
a defective or even pathological action into a simple physiological 
process. 

“III. That by availing ourselves of this power, we may, by ad- 
ministering full doses of the sulphate ef quinia at the onset of labor, 
favor the rapid and safe termination of what might otherwise be a 
tedious and exhausting work.”—Am. Jour. Med. Sci. 


GALLIC ACID IN THE TREATMENT OF ALBUMINURIA. 


Dr. J. T. Jameson, of South Otselic, Chenango Co., N. Y., reports 
(American Practitioner) two cases of albuminuria following scarlatina, 
successfully treated with gallic acid. The first case was a boy aged 
about twelve years; the symptoms were very severe. There was 
cedema of the face and lower extremities, but no effusion into the 
thoracic or abdominal cavities; violent headache; blindness; there 
had been four or five strong epileptiform convulsions; urine was 
scanty and contained blood, resembling exactly water in which fresh 
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beef hi ad been weilesd, and coagulating about one-half on testing with 
heat and nitric acid. To relieve the cerebral symptoms, a blister was 
applied to the neck, sinapisms to the extremities and lumbar region, 
cold to the head, and two or three doses of a mercurial with bitartrate 
of potassa. This was followed by iodide of potassium and a tea- 
spoonful of a saturated solution of gallic acid every two hours. The 
acid was given in this manner for five days and nights in succession, 
the patient rapidly improving under its use, and the urine becoming 
more copious and less bloody. It was continued for twenty-two days, 
only at longer intervals, and at that date the urine when tested manifested 
the slightest possible trace of albumen, although the boy at this time 
was around the house and apparently perfectly recovered, having been 
so for a number of days. The tinct. ferri chloridi was given in small 
doses, and completed the cure. 

The second case occurred ina girl about six years of age. The erup- 
tion was very livid and the skin had desquam: ated. The child recovered 
well from the fever, and was about the house. She went into a cold 
room to play with other children, and a day or two after, the face be- 
came cadematous ; there was pain in the head; slight fever; urine 
quite bloody, and on testing in the usual manner presented considera- 
ble coagulation. The patient was put upon a saturated solution of 
gallie acid, a teaspoonful every two hours. In seven days the urine 
was free from albumen and copious in quantity, and the child seemed 
well, with the exception of debility, for which the muriated tincture 
of iron was prescribed. About ten days after this, in consequence of 
fresh exposure to cold, there was a slight relapse, the urine becoming 
again bloody and the face puffed; but on resuming the gallic acid for 
a “few days these symptoms speedily subsided and the recovery became 
permanent. In this case the gallic acid was administered unaccom- 
panied by any other medicine, except an occasional dose of castor-oil 
to regulate the action of the bowels. 

Remarks.—The treatment hitherto generally adopted in this affee- 
tion has been that of acting derivatively on the bowels by means of 
mercurials, followed by such diuretics as digitalis, sweet spirits of 
nitre, acetate of potash, ete.; but if future experience should confirm 
the efficiency of gallic acid, I cannot but think we shall possess a 
remedy superior to any of the above. The gallic acid, if I understand 
its action aright, enters the blood unchanged, and unchanged is carried 
directly to the congested and inflamed capillaties of the secernent por- 
tion of the kidneys, acting as an astringent and tonic upon them, pro- 
moting their contraction, and thus arresting the exudation of red blood- 
corpuscles and promoting the normal secretion of urine. I have seen 
no unpleasant effects from its administration as freely as above repre- 
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sented. It does not disturb the stomach nor interfere with the appe- 
tite or digestion, but it does tend to constipate the bowels somewhat, 
rendering necessary the occasional use of a mild laxative. If in the 
commencement of the case there should exist considerable fever, with 
coated tongue, I think that it would be well, prior to the exhibition 
of gallic acid, to act pretty freely upon the bowels by a brisk cathartic. 

{In Zhe Lancet of December 1, 1849, Mr. Sampson relates four 
cases of what was probably Bright’s disease, in which this method of 
treatment proved successful. Dr. I. C. Wood, Jr., in his Treatise on 
Therapeutics, says that in certain forms of Bright’s disease he has found 
the remedy serviceable in lessening an abnormally large excretion of 
albumen. Prof. Stillé (Vol. I., p. 229) says: “It is not to be expected 
that gallic acid can effect a cure in Bright's disease of the kidney, but 
it may, even in all forms of that disease, diminish the amount of 
albumen secreted, just as muriated tincture of iron is known todo. In 
those cases of albuminuria, however, which depend upon temporary 
causes, as cold, the influence of scarlatina, perhaps conjoined with cold, 
ete., the urine may be restored to its normal condition, and gallic acid 
is one means by which this restoration may be accomplished if the 
treatment usually adopted during the acute stage of the affection shall 
have failed to cure. One part of gallic acid being soluble in one 
hundred parts of cold water, the saturated solution mentioned by Dr. 
Jameson would contain about half of a grain to the teaspoonful.—Eb. ] 





Potentilla Reptans as a Remedy in Puerperal Peritonitis, 
—In the Am. Jour. of Pharm. Vol. V., 109, Mr. Maisch writes as 
follows on the nature and use of this drug: 

P. reptans, Lin., creeping cinquefoil, is a European and Asiatic 
plant, growing in damp localities. Its thin, creeping stems bear 
solitary flowers on long peduncles, and are of a golden yellow color ; 
the leaflets are elliptical to oblong-obovate, sharply serrate, bright 
green and slightly hairy above, paler and somewhat pubescent beneath, 
The taste of the root and herb is sweetish and astringent. This plant 
(or the tormentil) was probably the pentaphyllon of the ancients. 

As far as may be judged from the taste, and from the few published 
chemical experiments, all the species enumerated before contain some 
tannin, upon which the comparatively feeble medicinal properties 
mainly depend. The indigenous P. canadensis, Lin., the common 
cinquefoil, or five-finger, resembles the former in taste, and, like them, 
may be supposed to act like a mild astringent. In the January num- 
ber of the Charleston Medical Journal and Review, however, this 
plant is highly recommended for other purposes. Dr. Wm. Lauser, 
of Bartow, Jefferson county, Georgia, writes of it as follows : 
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“Tt is the best and most powerful sudorific I have ever found. And 
like all of its class, it is, under certain circumstances, diuretic also. 
Dr. Edwin Le Roy Anthony, son of Dr. Milton Anthony, founder of 
the Medical College of Georgia, assured me, many years ago, that he 
had cured gonorrhea with it. But my purpose, in this short article, 
is to ask the attention of the medical profession to it in the treat- 
ment of peritonitis of any kind, but especially puerperal peritonitis. 
Ina large practice of more than twenty years, I have never found 
anything, nor all other things combined, to equal this simple plant in 
the treatment of this exceedingly painful, dangerous, and sometimes 
stubborn disease. I have never failed with it once in all this time, 
to the best of my recollection. A recent case that gave much trouble 
and anxiety to two of my honored medical brethren has brought it 
afresh to my mind, though I have not been in practice myself for 
eight years. My method with it is simply this: Make as strong a 
decoction of the plant (leaves, vines and roots) as possible, and give the 
patient, at any stage of the case, large draughts of the tea, as hot as 
she can drink it, every half hour or oftener, till she be thrown into 
full perspiration. All pain and fever will soon be gone, and then you 
have the entire mastery of the case.” 

Some years ago, Dr. Richard Moore, of Sumter District, South 
Carolina, called attention to this plant as an efficient and useful 
remedy in the treatment of chronic colds, threatening phthisis; he 
used it in the form of decoction. 


THE CHLORAL HYDRATE TREATMENT OF CHOLERA. 


In The Practitioner for July several letters are published from 
Mr. Higinson, a surgeon of Kheri, in Oudh, on the results of using 
chloral hydrate hypodermically in the cold stage of cholera. Ina 
series of fourteen cases, some of which were very bad, nothing was 
used but the chloral, except quinine during convalescence. A solution 
such as recommended by surgeon A. R. Hall of the Army Medical 
Department was used, viz.: ten grains dissolved in a hundred drops 
of water, from ten to twenty minims (one to two grains) being injected 
in the arms, and beyond a slight hardness at the points of punctures, 
and slight pain, there was no local evidence twelve hours afterwards 
of the injections having been made. Only one of the fourteen cases 
died, and in this one the mode of treatment directed was not pursued 
by the native doctor left in charge of the case. Half an hour after 
injection the same expression was used by each patient as to the effects, 
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“T feel more life in me,” and the relaxed vessels were sending more 
blood to the surface. Improvement in the temperature of the surface, 
in the general appearance, abolition of cramps, and resumption of the 
urinary excretion, followed the adoption of this plan of treatment in 
every instance. Surgeon Hall comments upon these eases and their 
treatment, and includes in the article a paper read by him before the 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, October 30, 1874, in which he 
advocated this method of treatment, and explains the cause of the 
disease by the entrance of a poison into the system, which produces 
irritation of the sympathetic system, and spasm of the involuntary 
muscular fibres throughout the body. The cramps of the voluntary 
muscles resemble the rigor mortis, and is caused by the cutting off of 
their supply of blood through the contraction of the calibre of the 
vessels. The action of the chloral hydrate is that of a sedative to the 
vaso-motor system. When this effect is produced the spasm of the 
involuntary muscular fibres is relieved, and the stage of collapse 
brought to an end. 


Action of Chloral Hydrate.—A paper by Rokitansky is pub- 
lished in Stricker’s Jahrbiicher in which he asserts that there are three 
effects of chloral hydrate :—It is a direct heart-poison, but only when 
concentrated. <A solution injected into the heart stops its pulsations 
by paralyzing the ganglionic centres, but when introduced into the 
circulation at a distance, so that it reaches the heart after passing the 
capillaries, its effect is very much less. Inthe second place, if chloral 
is introduced into the circulation, its effect on the respiration is very 
much like the effect of separating the medulla oblongata from the 
pons. Ina former paper the author pointed out that this reduces the 
irritability of the respiratory centres. 

Just as in that case, so after the administration of chloral, the respi- 
ration gets slower and slower till it stops, the heart still beating. If 
artificial respiration be now used, the animal again begins to breathe 
of itself; but if this is left off, again the respiration gets slower till 
it stops, and the animal dies without convulsions. The motor centres 
for the voluntary muscles are also reduced in irritability ; stimulation 
of the sciatic nerve does not produce any reflex movements. But in 
the third place, if chloral hydrate has been given it does not do so, 
Likewise, interruption of respiration raises the blood-pressure (irrita- 
tion of dyspneeic blood), but with chloral hydrate it has not this effect. 
The vaso-motor centres are hence reduced in irritability —Glasgow 
Medical Journal. 


Chloral Hydrate in Obstetric Practice.—Dr. Chiarleoni nar- 
rates the results of the employment of chloral in the Obstetrical Clinie 
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of St. Catherine Iospital, Milan. He divides the patients to whom it 
was administered into four groups. The first of these consisted of 
pusillanimous, indocile, irritable, and nervous women, in whom the 
course of labor easily becomes interrupted or suspended. By admin- 
istering to these subjects a substance which, while it leaves,the uterine 
irritability intact, procures sleep, tranquillity, and diminution of pain, 
great benefit results. Chloral was given to twenty such cases, most of 
them being primiparse, whom the novelty of their situation rendered 
more apprehensive and desponding. In most of the pluripare the 
waters had been discharged prematurely, or their strength was defec- 
tive. In such persons the sound sleep which is produced is followed 
either by a vigorous uterine contraction or a diminution of suffering. 
Under the action of the chloral the uterine contractions acquired 
greater strength, while the diminution of general sensibility was not 

arried to the point of suspending the auxiliary pain derived from vo- 
luntary effort, which the woman brought more into action when she 
suffered less pain, exemplifying what has been said of chloral: that 
under its action the process of labor is of shorter duration. 

A second group of cases was formed of women the subjects of al- 
buminuria, verified either during pregnancy or shortly before labor. In 
j these, chlor al was indicated not only on account of the reasons prevail- 

ing in the other group, but also in relation to the prevention of convul- 
sive action. There were nine of these patients, in four of whom labor 
occurred prematurely. Chloral was administered in five cases, and in 
none of these did any convulsive affection occur. In a tenth case, in 
which the albuminuria was not observed until eclampsia occurred, 
chloral was the only remedy employed: fourteen grammes were given 
within the twenty-four hours. The convulsions were definitely arrested, 
and labor took place during the chloralic sleep. In the third group 
chloral was given in five cases in order to render operations that were 
necessary more easy and Jess painful. The fourth and most numerous 
group was composed of women to whom chloral was given soon after 
the termination of labor, the patients having either been the subjects 
of operation or suffering exhaustion from prolonged or painful opera- 
tions. 

Administered during labor, chloral did not prevent its progress, nor 
did it act prejudicially on the foetus. It always produced a diminu- 
tion, and sometimes almost a complete suppression of pain, the sleep 
which resulted being calm and reparative—nearly resembling, in fact, 
natural sleep—lasting from one to five or more hours, according to the 
dose and the individual, and disappearing without leaving any heavi- 
ness of the head or disturbance of the intellect. In some cases, how- 
ever, there was, on waking, or even before falling to sleep, some talka- 
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tiveness, or even a state approaching alcoholic intoxication. The 
formula generally adopted and always freshly prepared was: chloral 
6 grammes, syrup 60, and water 100; a spoonful to be taken every 
ten minutes until the effect was produced ; but when it was deemed 
necessary to administer a larger quantity at once, four grammes of 
chloral were dissolved in sixty of water, and administered as an enema 
in two portions, with at least an hour interval. Upon the whole, the 
reporter regards chloral as a far preferable agent in obstetrical practice 
to chloroform, being easy of administration, efficacious in diminishing 
suffering, while not arresting uterine action, and in no wise dangerous 
either to the mother or foetus.--Gazetta Medica Italiana-Lombardia, 
Feb. 6, 1875; and American Journal of Medical Sciences. 

The May number of the Annales de Gynécologie contains an arti- 
cle by Dr. H. Chouppe quite similar to the above in substance and 
conclusions. 


Chloral Hydrate as an External Application,—-Charies A. 
Peabody, House-Surgeon to the Boston City Hospital, writes to the 
Canada Medical Record the results of experiment on the external 
use of chloral, He recommends a solution of chloral hydrate in 
water, from 3 to 5 grains to the ounce, as a substitute for carbolic acid 
for external use. Its effect on ulcers is prompt and admirable, and a 
case of eczema was successfully treated by it. In cases of amputa- 
tion, where the surfaces took on unhealthy action, the solution changed 
their cnaracter and removed the difficulty in twenty-four hours. It 
removes fetor, is clean and neat, does not stain, and stimulates granu- 
lations without destroying them. 

Chloral hydrate has also been used in Germany as an antiseptic ap- 
plication in cancer of the uterus. A strong solution—one part to 
twelve of water—is applied by means of*cotton. Dr. Goodell, of Phi- 
ladelphia, also speaks highly of it as a purifying and deodorizing 
agent. 


Chloral Hydrate in Cerebral Rheumatism,—M. Bouchut, of 
Paris, reports in the Bull. Gén. de Thérap., No. 12, 1875, three cases 
of this severe affection in which a cure has been obtained by the aid 
of chloral hydrate, taken by the mouth, to the extent of forty or 
eighty grains in one or two doses closely repeated, so as to obtain an 
immediate relief from the agitation shown by the patient— Dull. 
Gen. de Thérap., No. 12, 1875. 


Chloral Hydrate and Bicarbonate of Soda.—On this body 
Professor Kénig writes as follows: The narcotic power of chloral 
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hydrate is increased to an important extent, and its prejudical effects 
reduced in the same proportion, if bicarbonate of sodium be adminis- 
tered immediately before. After five observations I believe myself to 
be in a position to state that 1 part by weight of chloral hydrate may 
be replaced with equal effect by 1 part of bicarbonate of sodium and 
0.4 part of chloral hydrate. Since, calculated from the average manu- 
facture of chloral hydrate, more than a hundred thousand persons 
daily use the sleep-producing medicine, made known a few years ago 
by Professor Liebreich, some may find it both useful and interesting 
to test my conclusions, which was indeed probable from theoretical 
considerations.— Chem. and Druggist ; from the Pharm. Zeitung. 

M. Oré states that the addition of two drops of a ten per cent. solu- 
tion of carbonate of sodium to fifteen grains of chloral dissolved in a 
drachm of water, will not only neutralize the acidity of the chloral, but 
will render the solution alkaline. This alkaline solution hinders the 
coagulation of the blood instead of ovcasioning it, and can therefore 
be injected into the veins without any risk of producing embolism. 
M. Oré strongly recommends this, method of employing chloral as a 
means of producing ansesthesia in surgical operations.— Practitioner; 
from Bull. Gén. de Thérap., February, 1875. 

Drs. J. S. Nairne and Alexander Nairne employed chloral as an 
anesthetic during the removal of a metatarsal bone from a child three 
years old. They describe the mode of administration in the Glasgow 
M. J. Of an aqueous solution of chloral, of which 20 minims con- 
tained 12 grains. [About an hour was consumed in rendering the child 
insensible, and there seems to have been nothing in the case which 
would indicate that the use of chloroform or ether in the usual manner 
would not have been preferable. ] 


A New Method of Administering Enemata of Chloral.— 
M. Dujardin-beaumetz has employed the process suggested by Griffith 
for administering chloral enemata with success. A solution contain- 
ing a drachm of chloral is beaten up with the yolk of an egg, and this 
is added to a glass of milk to form the enema. This mixture kas the 
advantage of causing no pain, which is not the case when doses of 
thirty to sixty grains of chloral are administered in the usual enema 


or suppository.— Pull. Gén. de Thérap., June 15.—Med. Times. 
d >] 


Electricity in Hemicrania,—Domenico Severi.—The author, in 
the month of September, 1874, inserted in the journal Galvani, a note 
in which he considered hemicrania as a temporary paralysis of the 
cervical sympathetic. He admitted, however, that hemicranias of a 
different nature existed. We have now another observation by the 
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same author. A man of forty years was subject to frequent attacks 
of hemicrania on the left side. It was preceded by heat and swelling 
of the veins of the side ; recurred every month or oftener, when it was 
induced by an intellectual labor. 

Severi proposed the application of electricity to the cervical sympa- 
thetic, and applied the induction machine of Pizzorno, taking care to 
apply one electrode along the whole course of the sympathetic in the 
neck. The application was kept up ten minutes. All the existing 
symptoms, heat, venous turgescence, etc., disappeared. 

At the end of the month a new attack came on. Electricity was not 
applied, but it was observed that the intensity and duration of the 
seizure was less than before. When it again appeared, electrization 
was again resorted to, with success in averting the attack. The author 
hence concludes that electricity is always indicated in hemicrania, and 
that it is frequently a good palliative and curative agent.— Chicago 
Journal of Nervous and Mental Diseases. 


Treatment of Alopecia by Electricity,—Dr. Waldenstrom has 
attempted to remedy the loss of hair from the scalp by this means. 
He applied in one case, one of the poles to the superior ganglion of 
the great sympathetic, and the other upon that portion of the scalp 
from which the hair had fallen. At the end of six weeks the hair 
was replaced. Another patient treated in the same manner showed a 
not less favorable result at the end of two months of electrization. 
In spite of this double success, Dr. W. does not feel authorized to 
extol the remedy without further trial. He only states his belief that 
the treatment is a promising one, and hopes it may have a thorough 
examination.—Medical Times. 


Treatment of Herpes Zoster by Induced Currents,—Dr. 
Fanque recommends the use of induced currents in the treatment of 
zoster, which is now generally admitted to be of nervous origin. 

He recommends that the positive pole be placed upon the vertebral 
column while the negative pole is placed upon the affected portion of 
skin.— bid. 


Valerianate of Caffeine in Vomiting.—Mr. Gubber, at a recent 
meeting of the Société de Thérapeutique, called attention to the thera- 
peutic properties of valerianate of caffeine. Its effects in the pre- 
vention of obstinate vomiting in hysteric cases and in tuberculosis, are 
said to be very marked. It is given in grain doses, repeated every 
three or four hours. 
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Croton-Chloral,—The following are some of the conclusions of a 
paper by Dr. Weill on this agent (Zhése de Paris, epitomized in the 
Bull. Gén. de Thérap.): 

1. Its physiological action is different from that of chloral. 

2. It is hypnotic in the same way, and generally in smaller quantity 
than the other drug. 

3. It exercises a special action on the sensory cranial nerves. 

4, In moderate doses it has no effect on the pulsations of the heart, 
and on the muscular tonicity, and it does not slow the respiration and 
lower the temperature as much as chloral. 

5. In extreme doses, it destroys life by arresting the respiration. 

6. The lesions found at the autopsy of animals killed by it, consist 
in an intense hyperemia of the meninges, especially those of the 
encephalon. 

7. Its therapeutical employment is indicated : 

a. In neuralgias of the trigeminus ; 

6. In other neuralgias, and to relieve pain in general ; 

c. In spasmodic affections of the nervous system ; 

d. To quiet cough in certain chronic affections of the respiratory 
organs ; 

e. To procure sleep. 

8. The contra-indications to its employment, are an inflammatory 
state of the digestive organs, and a predisposition to cerebral conges- 
tions. 

9. Its taste is more disagreeable than that of chloral, and needs to 
be masked by a corrective. The extract of liquorice seems best for 
this purpose. 

10. It cannot be given hypodermically. 

11. The dose should vary according to the age, the particular sus- 
ceptibility of each person, and the effects desired. Dr. Weill says: 
“If we wish only to procure sleep, we can begin with from seven to 
fifteen grains, and in the great majority of cases this will be sufficient ; 
at least when the pains are not such as to make large doses of a nar- 
cotic absolutely indispensable. In such cases, we may admiihister at 
once, thirty, forty-five, or even sixty grains. 

“In the neuralgias, or other nervous affections, the practice of the 
English physicians is especially applicable: one, one and a half, or 
three grains, repeated every quarter of an hour, every half hour, or 
very hour, until relief is obtained; and we are often astonished at the 
rapidity with which it comes.” 


Croton-Chloral in Diseases of Children as Compared with 
Chloral-Hydrate.—Bouchut (Centralbl. ; from Gaz. Med. des Hépi- 
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taux) is inclined, from his experience with croton-chloral, to attribute 
to this drug only trifling results, compared with those obtained from 
chloral-hydrate. While the latter in doses of forty to sixty grains 
will produce such perfect anesthesia that abscesses may be opened 
and teeth extracted without pain, croton-chloral, even in drachm doses, 
scarcely causes sound sleep. The singleadvantage possessed by croton. 
chloral is its more agreeable taste. Bouchut has compared both 
remedies in chorea of children, and gives chloral-hydrate decidedly the 
preference. (According to Liebreich, croton-chloral, the taste of 
which is intensely bitter, acts chiefly upon the nerves of the head. 
In a solution in water of two scruples to six ounces, given in dessert- 
spoonful doses every two hours, stubborn hyperssthesia of the trige- 
— has been cured in many cases and relieved in others.)—D/edical 
tmnes. 


Eucalyptus Globulus.—According to Zhe Lancet of July 3d the 
results of extensive administration of the eucalyptus globulus in inter- 
mittent fever has hardly corroborated the promise of early and more 
limited experience. It appears to have very little power of arresting 
the frequency of the attacks, or of warding off the grave consequences 
of the disease. Lut it is interesting to find that its alleged influence 
on malaria has received some substantial confirmation. Dr. Cossen 
recently announced that its effects in Algeria had been very marked. 
Since the growth of plantations of this tree around the lake of Fez- 
zara, the malaria which was formerly intense has almost entirely dis- 
appeared. The village of Ain Mokra, according to Captain Ney, fur- 
nishes an equally striking instance. The station was formerly so un- 
healthy that it was necessary to change the French garrison every five 
days on account of the numver of men attacked. Fever has, however, 
become much more rare since plantations of eucalyptus globulus have 
been made on the shore of the lake and the sides of the railway, 
which include altogether 60,000 trees. A writer in the Zemps men- 
tions a.still more singular effect—namely, that parasites (phylloxera, 
etc.) diappear from vines growing near the eucalyptus. ‘The experi- 
ment made during several years and in several vineyards had been 
uniform in its results. It is interesting, in connection with these facts, 
to observe that the leaves of this plant contain an etherial oil, of which 
even half-dried leaves contain six per cent., and that this oil, accord- 
ing to Gimbert, is a very powerful antiseptic. It will preserve blood 
as long as carbolic acid (five months and more), and far longer than 
oil of turpentine. It prevents also the appearance of fungi or vibrios. 
These observations have received independent confirmation from Binz, 
in Germany. 
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The Action of “Changed Aloin” and the “Resin of Aloes.” 
—Avccording to Mr. Craig (Pharmaceutical Journal, April 17, 1875), 
the most important constituents of aloes are—a volatile oil, present in 
very minute quantity, to which the drug owes its peculiar odor; crys- 
talline aloin (about 25 per cent.) ; and resin of aloes. The last-named 
product is usually regarded as “changed ” or oxidized aloin, notwith- 
standing the circumstance that the resin yields about 20 per cent. of 
ash when burned, whereas aloin yields none at all. Mr. Craig’s ex- 
periments on rabbits and on the human subject, led him to the follow- 





ing conclusions : 

1. That aloes may, by exposure to the air, undergo considerable 
chemical change without losing its physiological action as an active 
aperient. 

2, That the resin of aloes, when thoroughly exhausted of aloin, 
possesses no purgative properties, and therefore cannot be the active 
principle of aloes. 

3. That the resin of aloes is not the cause of the griping which 
sometimes follows the administration of the drug. 

4, That aloin is an active aperient, and is, in all likelihood, the 
active principle of aloes ; and is sufticient to account for all the purga- 
tive properties of that medicine. 

Aloin possesses several advantages over the crude drug. Being uni- 
form in strength, its dose can be more accurately determined ; its dose 
being half a grain to one grain, it can easily be introduced into tonic 
pills without making such pills too large. By using it we get rid of 
all impurities which are so apt to cause griping. 

The following is an excellent pill for the constipation so common to 
females of a sedentary habit: 

i} Aloin, gr. ss. ; 
Ferri sulph. exsic., gr. iss. ; 
Ext. nucis vom., gr. 88. 5 
Ext. belladonn, gr. 88. ; 
Ft. pil. One or two pills daily.—A/ed. Times. 


. Antiarin and its Effects on the Circulation,—Antiarin is ob- 
tained from the arrow-poison of Java, which is a product of the upas 


antiar. Authors are generally agreed that it acts on the heart directly ; 
either on its muscles or ganglia, and not through the central nervous 
system. Schroff (Stricher’s Jahrbiicher) generally confirms this view ; 
and, on the basis of numerous experiments, concludes that it dimin- 
ishes the irritability of the peripheral terminations of the vagus ; that it 
heightens the tone of the muscular fibre of the blood-vessels or cells 
of the vaso-motor centres—the increase of intra-vascular pressure, 
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which is the evidence of this, being more marked in dogs than rabbits, 
—and that it directly paralyzes the heart.—Glasyow Med. Journal. 


Action of Lobelia on the Circulation.—Dr. J. Ott, of Easton, 
Pa., states that the lobelina used was a dark oily liquid of considera- 
ble consistence, tobacco-like taste and odor, with a specific gravity 
heavier than that of water. The strength of the solution used was 
four-fifths of a drop of lobelina to one cubic centimeter, with a few 
drops of acetic acid, care being taken that the solution was absolutely 
neutral. The details of a series of experiments are given, the results 
of which serve to show that lobelina in small doses increases the blood- 
pressure by acting as an excitant on the peripheral vaso-notor system. 
The pulse is temporarily reduced, and then increased. It is mainly a 
respiratory poison; in the cat it greatly reduces the temperature.— 
Boston Med. and Surg. Journal. 


Chloride of Gold and Sodium in the Treatment of Hysteria. 
—Dr. Martini vaunte the efficacy of this remedy in the hysteria symp- 
tomatic of functional changes in the uterus and its annexes. It is in- 
dicated, he thinks, in congestions either of the body or of the neck of 
the uterus in the dose of about a sixth of a grain. In six cases of 
congenital atrophy of the neck of the uterus, which was the cause of 
sterility, the employment of aurosodic chloride was followed by excel- 
lent results, the neck of the uterus acquiring volume and consistence, 
and in three cases conception followed the treatment. The aurosodie 
chloride, according to Dr. Martini, has an elective action on the nutri- 
tion of the uterus, and may be employed with advantage to prevent 
abortion and premature delivery when these accidents depend on a 
state of feebleness and atony of the uterus. This remedy cannot be 
given either in the form of powder or in solution, on account of its 
disagreeable taste; but Dr. Martini gives the formula for some pills, 
in which he associates it with extract of dulcamara in the proportion 
of 1-100th.— Gaz. Méd. de Paris, and The Practitioner. 


Bromide of Ammonium in Catamenial Excesses,—Dr. J. K. 
Black, of Newark, Ohio, has often tested the efficiency of this pre- 
paration in non-structural excesses, and he speaks (Cincinnati Lancet 
and Observer, May, 1874) with confidence of its valuable powers. 
Ie says he no more certainly anticipates the arrest of an attack of 
ague by the adininistration of quinia, than does he anticipate the con- 
trol of the forms of catamenial excess referred to by the proper 
administration of the bromide of ammonium, In the administration 
of the remedy, an essential rule is that its use shall precede the 
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expected period by at least ten days. Its administration only during 
the crisis will do very little if any good. The sedative influence of 
the remedy must precede and accompany the stage of ovarian and 
uterine vascular engorgement, which itself precedes the flow by 
several days. Any associated disorder, which has even a remote bear- 
ing upon the menstrual excess, shld, of course, receive appropriate 
attention.— Aynerican Journal of Medical Sciences, July, 1874. 


Therapeutic Action of the Oleum Aleuritis Trilobe.— 
Dr. Calixto Oxamendi gives the therapeutic history of a new agent 
which may be consider ed as a good substitute for castor-oil ( Anales de 
Medicina de la Habana, 1874). 

The “ Aleuritis triloba” is a large tree of the ewphorbiaceous family, 
which grows principally in India, and in all the intertropical countries. 
It is commonly designated in India under the name of the “ Candle- 
nut-tree ” or “ Candle-berry.” 

The oil produced from the nuts of this tree is used for different in- 
dustrial purposes. The natives of Ceylon call it “ Kekune oil,” and it is 
known in England under the names of “ Nut oil” or “ Artist’s oil.” 

Very little has been said about the therapeutic properties of this 
plant; nothing can be found on the subject in the works treating of 
materia medica. A little notice is, however, given in Griffith's Medical 
Botany. This author says: “ The nuts of the aleuritis triloba are con- 
sidered as aphrodisiac when used in small quantity and in a dry state ; 
they have laxative properties when taken in large quantity and in a fresh 
state.” In one of his Annuaires de Thérapeutique, M. Bouchardat 
says, that the oil of aleuritis triloba has purgative properties in a dose 
of thirty g grammes. Ranato de Grosourdy expresses the same opinion 
in his work on medical botany, but he thinks the oil must be used ina 
dose of two ounces (sixty grammes) in order to move the bowels. 

Following the indications of Bouchardat and Grosourdy, Dr. Oxa- 
mendi has employ ed the oil of aleuri itis triloba, and his results are not 
quite conformable with those arrived at by his predecessors. Having 
once given this medicine to a healthy negro woman, he obtained an 
effect much stronger than he expected. By subsequent experiments 
he arrived at the conclusion that this oil must be employed in much 
smaller doses, and that half an ounce is quite sufficient to move the 
bowels of an adult. 

The oil of aleuritis may be used with advantage as a substitute for 
other aperients. It greatly resembles castor-oil in its effects on the 
bowels, and it is by no means disagreeable ; it has a pleasant taste of 
hazel-nuts. Itacts quickly (about three hours after its seein | 
and very gently, without giving pain and griping. 
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What is the physiological action of this aperient? Dr. Oxamendi 
thinks the laxative effects are not only due to the disturbance produced 
in the bowels by the oil itself, but also to a special resin which irritates 
the intestinal mucous membrane. 

The walnuts of the aleuritis triloba are so oleaginous that they yield 
nearly half their weight of oil. This valuable agent may be also used 
in emulsion. The dose of the oil is two drachms for a child or half 
an ounce for an adult. The following mixture is recommended by 
Dr. Oxamendi :— 


BR. Olei nucis aleuritis trilobe............... 38s. 


Gummiarabici...... SearaVete tlie au Naa i564 
Pe, MIE si oes denne cave cvs oceans Se 
SS RCG MTU Mec tciucvay seu io daa Gowie let eaictelalancete 3 8s. 


Good results have been obtained by making frictions of the follow- 
ing liniment over the abdomen in cases of rebellious constipation or 
abdominal pains :— 

R. Olei nucis aleuritis trilobe......... isvas oe 
Tinct. cantharid., | 
Ammon. carbon., 4 } ** 
M. Linimentum. 
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—London Med. Record, June 16, 1875. 


Hathorn Spring Water.—The Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, June 10, contains a communication by Dr. 8. A. Fisk, of 
Northampton, on the waters of the recently discovered but famous 
Hathorn Spring of Saratoga. 

These waters -belong to the class known as alkaline-saline; the 
large amount of carbonic acid gas contained not only increases the 
solvent powers of that menstruum, enabling it to take up and hold in 
solution a favorable combination of ingredients, but renders them very 
easy of digestion, and to most persons very agreeable to the taste. In 
taste and general character the Hathorn resembles the celebrated Con- 
gress Spring water ; it is stronger, however, in some of its constituents, 
more prompt and certain in its action, and contains also a bicarbonate 
of lithia, which renders its diuretic properties of great value. 

From personal experience, Dr. Fisk speaks very favorably of 
Hathorn water. Its therapeutic action is.very prompt. When taken in 
the morning it is agreeable to the taste, grateful to the stomach, and 
acts efticiently as an evacuant ; and while it may, and in many cases 
does, induce full and copious dejections, they are not attended with 
pain: neither is languor or debility experienced by the patient; but, 
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on the contrary, a feeling of refreshment and invigoration. The 
powers of assimilation and nutrition are increased, the appetite being 
favorably affected at once. That sense of fulness formerly termed 
“abdominal plethora,” where the liver, spleen, and mesentery are 
more or less engorged with blood, and where hemorrhoids are present, 
is diminished, with a gratifying sense of relief. 

When taken more frequently and in smaller quantities than the 
cathartic dose, its effect upon the kidneys is no less happy. Its action 
is prompt, uniform, and quite certain, A turbid, irritating urine is 
quickly cleared up by it; the ureters and bladder are soothed, and 
many cases of vesical catarrh are quite relieved by it. In some of the 
cutaneous diseases, those more especially dependent upon an acid state 
of the secretions, these mineral waters are beneficial both from their 
alkaline properties and from their depurative effects. 


The following is the analysis of the Hathorn Spring: 


Chloride of sodium....... pewee ha dedhs wean ane .. 509.968 grains. 
Chloride of potassium. ......... Ee 9.597 “ 
meomide OF sodium... ........0sececeses keane loot * 
Todide of sodium........... hiunaekanucaneih 198 « 
A ca a al casa gis baa Wi elnial CGR a trace. 
sicarbonate of lithia............ ee ee aes ; 11.447 “ 
Bicarbonate of soda................... SS oP Erte ae 4288 * 
Bicarbonate of magnesia. ......... cece ecceees 176.463 & 
sicarbonate of lime...........--- ee om ee = 
Ee OCT EE PTE TET rT a trace. 
Bicarbonate of baryta....... serie tessa iste sini ail it ia |OU* 
EN SOTO CT EEE E ECCT TT TTT Te 11298 « 
NE I NII sw sini sinha sins dite xs ani aidoe vein ee 006 
NN ECCT POTETE ECCT CTC OT OCTET TT CT a trace. 
eid lesa Lala we buaew ae Kaw eA OA “ae. ** 
TURE IO Re iC Bini 0 Pg an te it ea i dl id " 1.260 « 
Organic I oes a ere OSG oeewe sews, GRAD, 
Total solid contents.........- ye Ai i ws a gta 888.403 “ 


Carbonic acid gas in 1 gallon, 375.747 inches. Density, 1.009. 
Russian Cure for Drunkenness,—I1. Iaurowiz says that for 
some time past //erba serpylli (wild thyme) has been used with great 
success to effect a permanent cure of drunkenness; in case of a re- 
lapse (only after years), a short treatment will effect a cure again. 
The treatment consists in making an infusion of wild thyme (14 oz. to 
1} pints), and give the patient a teacupful every half hour. The next 
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day it is given every two hours, and then four to six times a day until 
the cure is complete, which generally takes from two to three weeks. 
The effects are in the following order: vomiting, diarrhoea, increased 
urine, strong transpiration ; then, generally, increased appetite and crav- 
ing for acidulous beverages. Diet: easily digested food, and lemonade 
or other acidulous liquids — American Journal of Pharmacy. 





Impermeable Caoutchouc Dressings,—Dr. Desnier, of St. 
Louis hospital, publishes a good account of this method of treatment 
in the Bulletin Général de Thérapeutique (Jan, 80, 1875). The ap- 
plication was devised by M. Colson of Beauvais, and had been used 
by him with great success for several years before he published his 
pare r* Del i mploi de la Toile de Caoutchoue vuleanisé dans les Ma- 

ulies dartreuses’ (Gazette des Hépitaun de Paris, Feb. 25, 1569). 
After he had recommended it to Prof. Hardy in 1866, the latter dis- 
tinguished dermatologist introduced it into St. Louis, where it is also 
used by MM. Lailler, Rendu, and Besnier, with great success.* The 
last of these physicians bases his present report on two years’ continu- 
ous observation. 

The material used is not of great importance. It must be completely 
water-tight, and thick enough to maintain an equable temperature. 
Vuleanised India-rubber cloth fulfils these indications best, but wax- 
cloth, gold-beater’s skin, or gutta-percha sheeting may all be used. 
[The cold-cream paper lately recommended by Dr. Duckworth (Ar- 
chives of Dermatology, U.8., Jan. 1875) acts no doubt in the same 
way]. It must be laid directly upon the affected surface and kept in 
contact, but without pressing on it, by a suitable bandage, care being 
taken to prevent the access of air or the exit of secretions. An ordi- 
nary roller is a better application for the fingers and feet than India- 
rubber gloves and shoes, and the same for the limbs, neck and trunk. 
Or a sleeve may be made for the arm, a glove for the hand, and con- 
fined at the shoulder and elbow or at the wrist by an India-rubber 
band or a tape. A cap must be made for the head, with a bandage to 
keep its edges tight, a bag for the scrotum, and a mask for the face. 
After taking it off it should be carefully wiped, washed in cold water, 
and dried, before applying it again ; the diseased surface should be 
cleansed by irrigation and powder red, anointed, or left free to the air, 
according as its condition may demand. This applies to the majority 
of cases, where M. Besnier finds it enough to apply the caoutchoue 
during the night, and let the patient go about his business in the day. 


* Professor Hebra, having seen the treatment on a visit to St. Louis in 1867, has 
practised it in Vienna. See Archio fiir Dermatologic und Syphilis for 1869. 
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In severe cases, like general eczema, it is desirable to keep it applied 
continuously, changing it night and morning. 

Without pretending to decide whether the benefit of this treatment 
depends on protection from contact with air and other irritants, on wni- 
form temperature, or on the effect of the secretions and the exudations 
of the skin, the-author lays little stress on any chemical effect of the 
sulphur or caoutchouc, and compares the action of the remedy to that 
of a poultice (or water-dressing). It is therefore generally applicable 
to inflammatory affections and also to those characterized by itching. 
Like all treatment it sometimes fails; but this is rare, and only once 
or twice (in cases of psoriasis) has any harm appeared to result’ from 
its use. The only inconvenience is the somewhat unpleasant smell 
(which soon disappears) and the cold feeling when it is first applied. 

The diseases for which M. Besnier particularly recommends this 
remedy are eczema, impetigo, ecthyma, lichen, and all kinds of prurigo, 
Since, however, impetigo is generally regarded as a mere variety of 
eczema; since ecthyma apart from boils and scabies, lichen apart from 
papular eczema and syphilis, and prurigo apart from pediculi, are ex- 
ceedingly rare, we may say that practically the use of the India-rubber 
dressing is applicable to cases of eezema in the wide sense of the term, 
to less specialized cases of dermatitis, and also to any disease in which 
pruritus is a chief symptom. On the other hand it is found to be use- 
less, or possibly even hurtful, in cases of psoriasis, particularly when 
extensive, of erysipelas of all kinds, of cutaneous syphilis, and of lu- 
pus (‘serofulides malignes’), The most striking instances of cure have 
been observed in eczema rubrum and eczema rimosum, the local ecze- 
ma of various trades, impetigo of the face and sealp in children, and 
lichen agrius; it is less fitted for the eczema of varicose legs, though 
sometimes beneficial in softening indolent varicose ulcers, with the 
aid of rest, elevation and time. In some severe cases of pemphigus, 
though not affecting the disease, it notably relieved the distressing ir- 
ritation.—London Med. Record, 


Goa Powder and its Use in Skin Affections—This powder 
is recommended to be applied in the following manner: A few grains 
are dissolved in lemon-juice or vinegar, toabout the consistence of cream ; 
this is painted over the eruption, and for some little distance beyond 
its margin on the sound skin. There is no pain at first, but in a few 
hours there is a dull, heavy sensation, as though the skIn had been 
bruised ; the eruption becomes white, whilst the surrounding skin is 
stained a dark-brown. The sense of uneasiness soon passes away, the 
integument assumes its natural character, and all traces of the disease 


disappear. Dr. Fayrer says, “ Whatever it may be, there can be no 
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doubt of its efficacy in the treatment of the skin diseases I have alluded 
to, and T should think most probably it might be useful in others also. 
I venture, therefore, to commend it. to the notice of dermatologists, and 
to hope that its efficacy may be further tested in the treatment of skin 
diseases.” 

Mr. George Gaskoin, surgeon to the British Hospital for Diseases 
of the Skin, entertains by no means so high an opinion of this remedy. 
He says that on the whole his experience is such as not to lead him to 
praise the drug. Ile says that it gives an ugly brown stain, which is 
followed by an amount of inflammation which equals that from the 
coarsest’ remedies. The preparation which Mr. Gaskoin employs he 
obtains from Mr. Garrad, of Leamington ; it bears the Government 
stamp of the Bombay Presidency, and is sold by Messrs. Kemp & Co., 
of Bombay and Poonah. 

According to Mr. D, 8S. Kemp, Orchella-weed (Lichen orcelly), ex- 
ported from the coast of Africa north of Mozambique to India, is the 
most probable source of goa powder. 

Dr. Blane has treated tinea circinata with suecess by the external 
administration of goa powder, which destroys the tricophyton with 
great rapidity. This goa powder, the nature of which is not as yet 
thoroughly understood, is constituted in great part of chrysophanic 
acid. 

It is employed by simply sprinkling it night and morning over the 
affected parts, and a cure is obtained by this means in from four to 
five days. Dr. B. proposes the use of this powder in cases of tinea 
tonsurans.—-Journal de Thérap. 

M. Gubler has examined specimens of goa powder sent him by M, 
Limousin. In addition to the usual reactions of chrysophanie acid, of 
which the powder is almost entirely composed, he found that, dissolved 
in ether or alcohol, it imparted an intense emerald-green coloration to 
the solution. Microscopic examination showed it to be derived from 
a shrub, holding in its fibres chrysophanic acid, amorphous or crystal- 
lized. 


The Physiological Action of some new Morphine and 
Codeine Derivatives.—|). I°. M. Pierce contributes to The Prac- 
titioncr of June the results of experiments made by him on animals 
with the derivatives recently obtained by Dr. C. It. A. Wright by act- 
ing upon morphine and codeine with glacial acetic acid. Four sub- 
stances were used: a Diacetyl-morphine hydrochloride—©, M,,(C,M,0), 
N,O, 2U1Cl—a_ well-erystallized salt, very hygroscopic, sparingly 
soluble in cold water, but easily recrystallized from hot water. — Its 
relative equivalent being 1.18, morphine hydrochloride 1.00, 
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8B. Diacetyl-morphine hydrochloride, isomeric with the previous 
derivative, and readily breaking up into morphine and acetic acid. 
Tetracetyl-morphine hydrochioride—C,,H,,(C,H,O),N,O,2HCl.—Rela- 
tive equivalent 1.26. 

Diacetyl-codeine hydrochloride—C,,H,,(C,H,O),N,O,211Cl._—Rela- 
tive equivalent 1.17. 

The summary of the experiments is as follows:—With doses of the 
four salts, equivalent in each instance to 0.050 grm. of anhydrous mor- 
phine hydrochloride, no great amount of difference between the 
effects of the first three substances was observed; great prostration, 
fear, and sleepiness speedily following the administration, the eyes 
being sensitive and pupils dilated, considerable salivation being pro- 
duced in dogs, and slight tendency to vomiting in some cases, but no { 
actual emesis. Respiration was at first quickened, but subsequently 
reduced, and the heart’s action was diminished and rendered irregular. 
Marked want of co-ordinating power over the muscular movements, 
and loss of power in the pelvis and hind limbs, together with a di- 
minution of temperature in the rectuin of about 4° C., were the most 
noticeable effects; the action on rabbits being less marked than that 
on dogs, and salivation and defecation not being produced in their case. 

In respect of 8 diacetyl-morphine, the moderate excitement pro- 
duced after the first injection, and the diminution of temperature in 
the rectum, were somewhat more marked than with the others, 
tetracetyl-morphine apparently producing the least excitement. 

Diacetyl-codeine produced results of precisely the same character, 
but somewhat less marked; the want of musculur co-ordination was 
less noticeable, whilst salivation was most profusely caused with dogs: 
moreover, whilst in the case of the morphine derivatives the animals 
only fully recovered in twenty-four hours, about eight hours sufticed 
for recovery in the case of diacetyl-codeine. From these preliminary 
results it seems that the physiological action of these acetylated bases 
is nearly the same as that of dioxymorphine and dioxycodeine, the 
codeine derivative being somewhat less potent than an equivalent 
quantity of the corresponding morphine derivative. 





Smith on Grindelia Robusta in Asthma,—Dr. Q. C. Smith, of 
Cloverdale, California, writes to the Pacific Medical Journalas follows: 

Several months since, at the suggestion of Dr. W. P. Gibbons, of 
Alameda, we procured a small package of the solid extract of grindelia 
robusta, with the intention of giving it a trial in the treatment of dis- 
eases of the respiratory organs. We have used the remedy in one case 
only, and that was a case of spasmodic asthma. We could detect no or- 
ganic lesion, either in the lungs or in any other part of the patient's body. 
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Mr. M., the patient referred to, is thirty-seven years of age, tall, 
rather spare habit, with narrow chest; a stock-rancher by occupation. 
Ile had lived in California since he was eleven years of age; he was 
born in Missouri, and lived there prior to his emigration to this State. 
He had suffered from severe and frequent attacks of asthma since 
early childhood, for the relief of which he had taken many remedies, 
with little and only temporary and partial relief, never being entirely 
free from asthmatic symptoms. Much of the time he was unable to 
walk more than a few paces at a time without stopping to get breath. 
About five months since he commenced to take the extract of 
grindelia in pills; taking when the attacks came on, two or three 
grains three times a day, for two or three days, then taking two or three 
grains at bedtime only, for eight or ten days longer. 

Under this mode of treatment the attacks became lighter and more 
remote; and during the interval between the attacks he gained flesh 
and strength, and improved greatly in his general health. 

More than two months has now passed since Mr. M. felt any 
symptoms of his old enemy, the plague and terror of his life: and now 
he is heavier and stronger than ever before in his life, and can climb 
the rugged mountains of his sheep-ranch and the surrounding country, 
looking after stock and hunting game, with an endurance, agility, 
and speed unsurpassed by any of his neighbors. We think this 
happy change due entirely to the virtues of the remedy mentioned, as 
our patient took no other medicines and continued to follow the same 
employment, and was circumstanced just’as he had been for years be- 
fore. He thinks he is permanently cured; but we entertain serious 
doubts of it, although the remedy has already been of invaluable 
benefit to him. We know “one swallow does not make a summer,” 
but only give this as our limited experience with what we hope will 
prove to be a valuable remedy. 


Hypodermic Injection of Ergotin in Purpura Hemor- 
rhagica,—tn the Lhdladelphia Medical Times, May 8, Dr. Andrew 
K. Minich gives an account of a very serious case of purpura hemor- 
rhagica treated successfully by the subcutaneous injection of ergotin. 
The condition of the child was very grave, and blood was issuing 
everywhere, when a grain of ergotin was injected under the skin of 
the arm. Sponging with infusion of oak-bark was also ordered. 
Four hours afterwards the profuse vomiting of blood had entirely 
ceased ; but blood still issued from the nose. Another grain of ergotin 
was then injected. Next morning the bleeding had entirely ceased. 
He gave another injection. The small spots upon the skin then dis- 
appeared. Some fluid-extract of ergot, with sulphuric acid and 
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opium, was then administered by the mouth. The patient made an 
uninterrupted recovery. Dr. Minich then proceeds to consider the 
pathology of purpura hemorrhagica as read by the light of this case. 
He dismisses the hypotheses that the disease rests upon some change 
in the blood, or that it is due to a condition of fatty degeneration of 
the capillaries, and gives it as his opinion that the real pathology is 
vaso-notor paralysis ; and that the ergot acts upon the capillaries by 
causing them to contract, and does good by inducing vaso-motor 
spasin. 
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Transfusion of Blood.— According to Ponfick (Virchow’s 
Archiv) when the blood of a different species of animal is used in 
transfusion serious effects follow, which often lead on to death. The 
red corpuscles of the dissimilar blood undergo disintegration in the 
vessels of the animal, and the hemoglobin is set free. This is ex- 
creted by the kidneys, and so we have hemoglobinuria. If a small 
quantity of blood is used, the kidneys, with the usual formation of 
tube casts and interferonos with the secretion of urine. If even 
similar blood’ is first frozen repeatedly, so as to destroy the corpuscles 
and set free the haemoglobin, and then injected, it produces similar re- 
sults. If dissimilar blood is transfused, therefore, as a therapeutic 
agent, it must be for the sake of the plasma and white corpuscles, and 
only in small quantities.— Glasgow Med. Journal. 


Early History of the Injection of Medicines into the 
Blood,—Immediately after the discovery of the circulation of the 
blood by Harvey, Wren, who was then at Oxford, injected certain 
fluids into the veins of animals. In a letter to Sir William Petty, he 
states that he made the first experiment in 1656. He injected wine 
and ale into the vein of a dog until it became drunk, but soon after it 
voided them by urine. Ie also tried the effects of opium, scammony, 
and other drugs. The opium, says Oldenbrugh (Pdi. Trans., 1665), 
stupetied but did not kill the dog. The ‘crocus metallorum injected 
into the veins of another dog caused vomiting and death, 

In 1667, Professor Fracassati, of Pisa, injected diluted aquafortis 
into the crural vein; the animal ‘died presently »—all the blood coagu- 
lated ; spirits of vitriol acted similarly; oil of tartar, when injected, 
caused much suffering and great distention of the body. When opened, 
the blood was found fluid. 

The French laid claim to the discovery in their “ Medical Journals” 
in 1667, for a reason that one Robert de Gabets discoursed of it ten 
years before. 

The credit of being the first to inject medicines into the human 
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system seems to be due to Dr. Fabricius. ‘The paper is entitled “ Some 
new Experiments of Injection medicated Liquors into veine, together 
with (an account of) considerable Cures performed thereby. Com- 
municated by Dr. Fabricius, of Dantzick. (Translated by Mr. Olden- 
brugh from the original Latin.)” 

“ As we had a great desire to try what would be the effect of the 
surgical experiments of injection liquors into veins, three fit sub- 
jects presenting themselves in our hospital, we thought good to 
make a trial upon them. ut seeing little ground to hope for a mani- 
fest operation from merely altering medicines, we thought the experi- 
ment would be more convenient and conspicuous from laxatives ; 
which made us inject by a syphon about two drachms of such a kind 
of physic into the median vein of the right arm. The patients were 
these: One was a lusty, robust soldier, dangerously infected with the 
venereal disease, and suffering grievous exostoses of the bones in his 
arms. Ile, when the purgative liquor was infused into him, com- 
plained of great pains in his elbows, and the little valves of his arm 
swelled so visibly that it was necessary by a gentle compression of 
one’s fingers to stroke up that swelling towards the patient’s shoulders. 
About four hours after it began to work, not very troublesomely ; and 
so it did the next day, insomuch that the man had five good stools 
after it. Without any other remedies, those protuberances were gone, 
nor are there any traces left of the above-mentioned disease. 

“The two other trials were made upon the other sex. A married 
woman of 35, and a servant maid of 20 years of age, had been both 
of them from their birth very grievously afilicted with epileptic fits, so 
that there were little hopes left to cure them. They both underwent 
this operation, and there was injected into their veins a laxative 
rosin, dissolved in an anti-epileptic spirit. The first of these had gentle 
stools some hours after the injectiof; the next day the fits recurred 
now and then, but much milder, and are since altogether vanished. 
As for the other, viz., the maid, she went the same day to stool four 
times, and several times the next; but by going into the air, taking 
cold, and being careless in her food, she died. 

“jt is remarkable that all three vomited soon after the injection, 
and that excessively and frequently.”--Melbourne Medical Lecord.— 
Med. Times. 


Nutritive Value of Substances in Blood,—(Panum: Central- 
blatt fiir die med. Wissenschaften, No.28, 1875; from Nordiskt. Med, 
Arkiv).—In order to obtain the albuminous portions of the blood, that 
fluid was first diluted and then allowed to coagulate. The coagulum 
was then pressed out and dried, and from it a powder was procured 
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which can be kept for years without change, and can be used for 
food. The results of the experiments with regard to its nutritive 
power by this observer have been tabulated as follows : 

1. If dogs are thus fed, 92 per cent. is absorbed, the remaining 8 
per cent. being all that can be obtained from the faeces of the ani- 
mals, 

2. The nutritive value of ei 
mated from the amount of urea excreted during twenty-four hours, is 
equal to that of three hundred and seventy-five grains of lean meat. 

8. When the diet consists largely of matters containing fat and 
starch in excess, much more carbonic acid and water is excreted than 


o 
1g 


rhty-four grains of the powder, as esti- 


when substances containing albumen are used, more especially pow- 
dered blood. In order to keep the ordinary amount of carbonic acid 
in the body when this powder is employed for food, only half as much 
varbon has to be given as when a mixed diet of 18 per cent. fat and 
72.6 per cent. barley is used. 

4. The addition of phosphate of potassium to the food does not 
influence its value. 

5. A dog fed exclusively with barley, fat, water, and common salt 
for a period of three months can be kept in perfect health. The bar- 
ley contains all the salts needed to preserve health, but its effect. is 
much increased by the addition of blood-powder. 

6. When the albuminous substances of the blood are used as food, 
the amount of coloring-matter of the blood increases. 

7. The amount of saline contents of food which is essential to nutri- 
tion is quite small.— Medical Times. 


Picrotoxine as a Remedy for Epilepsy (/ondon Medical 
Record, May 26, 1875).—To M. Felix Planat’s work on this subject 
has been awarded one of the premiums under the foundation of the 
Prix Barbier at the disposal of the Paris Academy of Medicine. M. 
Planat’s researches, as recorded in his /éecherches physiologiques et 
thérapeutiques sur la Picrototine, have been directed to the endeavor 
to find some remedy for epilepsy. To this end he proposes, not as a 
specific, but as a really useful medicine, picrotoxine, the active prin- 
ciple of coceulus indicus, He administers it in the following way: 
cocculus indicus, 200 grammes ; alcohol, 1,000 grammes; allowed to 
macerate for three weeks. Give two to three drops of the alcoholic 
tincture, increasing from two drops daily, then diminishing. The 
treatinent should be prolonged for several months, or even a year. 
According to M. Planat, the anatomical seat of epilepsy is in the spinal 
marrow; the contraction of the sanguineous capillaries brings on a 


bulbar ischemia, and this ischemia in its turn produces convulsions, 
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The picrotoxine acts on the bulb; it is a convulsant poison ; therefore, 
in accordance with the axiom “ similia similibus,” it will curd epileptic 
convulsions, 

The commission appointed to adjudge the Barbier prize, however, 
guarantees neither M. Planat’s theory nor his experiments, although he 
asserts that he has by the administration of picrotoxine brought on 
convulsions, with foam at the mouth, in a rabbit, a kitten, and in ani- 
mals of a lower organization, as frogs, crabs, and even snails and slugs. 
Neither does the commission guarantee the veracity of the numerous 
cures with which M. Planat credits himself, The Academy, however, 
has shown its estimation of meritorious work carried on through 
twelve years, by the award of a premium of five hundred francs to M. 
Planat.—Med. Times. 


Veratrum Viride in Epilepsy (Ze Cincinnate Lancet and 
Observer, July, 1875)—Dr. I. EK. Riopel reports the case of a boy, wt. 
6, who had severe epileptic convulsions, recurring frequently. Ve- 
ratrum viride was given, commencing with one drop, and increasing 
every half-hour, until ten drops were taken. It was then given every 
hour, and continued for two days. The result was an entire cessation 
of the convulsions, and apparent recovery.) — did. 


Anthelmintic Action of Kameela,—M. Blondeau (Bull. Gén. 
de Thérap., May 15) has employed the tincture of kameela with sue- 
cess in cases of tenia, Ile gave, in one case, £3 vj. tincture of ka- 
meela in infusion of sage, divided into three doses and taken at. inter- 
vals of an hour,—at nine, ten, and eleven in the morning, At one 
o'clock in the afternoon, without having experienced the least colic, 
the patient voided an enormous tuenia, the head of which was unfortu- 
nately missing. 

This anthelmintic possesses, according to M. Davaine, who also ad- 
vocates its use, the following advantages: it is not disagreeable to 
take; it does not cause colic, and it need not be asssociated with a 
purgative, 

Kameela is obtained from the capsules of one of the Euphor- 
biacew,—-the ottlera tinctoria. It is a red powder used in dye- 
ing silk. Its use as an anthelmintic has been suggested by ILunsby. 
Anderson, who has also employed the tincture, has never gone beyond 
the dose of £3 iiiss.—L bed. 


Compound Tincture of Benzoin in Chronic Dysentery.— 
Mr. Donaldson observes that the use of this remedy having again been 
21 
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revived by Surgeon W. J. Charlton, is beginning to be frequently used 
in Burmah, The combination usually prescribed by Dr. Charlton is: 


kh. Tinet. benzoini co..... verry. % 
PRUOOL OO suinass.vwwn’ cae 34. 

vie opii Sle Die de aS tsb 08 ip od we a TIL X. 

Ext. hematoxyli.. .......... gr. X. 
LEE CROLL ETC ELT E REC Fi. 


It. haust. To be given three times a day. It occasionally happens, 
particularly in those cases where ipecacuanha has been unnecessarily 
persisted in, that the stomach becomes intolerant of the medicine. In 
such a contingency it may be administered by the rectum with 
equally good effects, from one to four drachms being employed in 
combination with mucilage, tincture of opium, ete., for each enema,— 
Indian Med. Gaz. ad The Practitioner, June 1st. 


Tar in Bronchial Catarrh and Winter Cough.—In a note 
sent to the British Medical Journal, Drs, Sidney Ringer and Wm. 
Murrill state that in the treatment of these complaints they have em- 
ployed tar in two-grain doses, made into a pill, every three or four 
hours. From October to January, inclusive, its effects were watched 
on twenty-five patients, whose ages varied from thirty-four to seventy. 
All these patients had suffered several years from winter cough dur- 
ing the whole winter, 

Kach attack of the paroxysmal and violent cough lasted from two 
to ten minutes, recurring ten or twelve times in the day, and breaking 
their rest at night. Expectoration was abundant, frothy, and puru- 
lent. Breathing was short on exertion, but most could lie down at 
night without propping. The physical signs showed a variable amount 
of emphysema, with sonorous and sibilant rhonchus, and occasionally a 
little bubbling rhonchus at the base. These patients usually began to 
improve from the fourth to the seventh day ; the improvement rapidly 
increased, and in about three Weeks they were well enough to be dis- 
charged. The improvement was so decided that even those patients 
who, in previous years, had been confined to the house during the 
whole winter, returned to their work. On discontinuing the tar, 
relapses often occurred in a week or two, but on readministering the 
medicine relief was again obtained. 


Excretion of Alcohol through the Respiratory Tract 
(Schmidt: Centralhblatt fiir Chirurgie, No. 28, 1875).—eubach has 
recently confirmed the previous opinion that in febrile affections none, 
or but little, of the alcohol which is administered reappears in the 
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urine, and Schmidt has, in pursuance of similar investigations, sought 
to find the amount of spirit of wine contained in expired air. 

The alcohol was always given four or five hours after the last meal, 
and during the time of the experiment the nose was closed by means 
of a clamp. 

These experiments were carried out on ten patients, and to each of 
them at least fifty cubic centimetres were administered ; but in no 
case could evidence be obtained of more than a trace of alcohol in the 
expired air. —Med. Times. 


Tincture of Capsicum in the Treatment of “ Tippling.”— 
A correspondent of Land and Water throws out some suggestions to 
alleviate, if not cure, “ tippling in private life.” Ile says: Of course, 
as a rule, moral means, such as persuading or frightening the patient 
are futile. Dr. Ringer, in an able article in the British Medical 
Journal in 1874, advocated the use of capsicum, “ given in doses of 
the tincture (ten drops), or the powder, twenty grains to be taken 
before meals, or whenever depression or craving for alcohol arises.” 
It also induces sleep in early stages of delirium tremens. It obviates 
the morning vomiting, removes the sinking at the pit of the stomach, 
the intense craving for stimulants, and promotes appetite and digestion. 
This treatment I have tried with great success in several cases, and in 
one in particular, that of a young man, whom noone by any means in 
their power could possibly keep from tippling. Shut up the spirits, 
he had a key made on the quiet, while his wife was away for a day— 
of course he sent her, Take away his money, he would “tipple” on 
credit. Ile came under my care for bronchitis. 1 soon heard of pro- 
pensity, and tried Dr, Ringer's treatment. I began by giving him five 
drops of the tincture in a little syrup) of orange-peel, and some orange 
bitters, and increased the dose of capsicum to twelve drops. Ie 
rapidly improved, and at the end of a month he was quite another 
man. Ile was no longer to be seen ina half-muddled state, hanging 
about the low cabarets and taverns by himself, but every day walking 
out with his wife, and taking an interest in all that was going on, He 
left here for England about three months afterwards, and I have since 
heard that he still takes to his bottle (the capsicum bottle) whenever 
he feels inclined to indulge in the other sort of “ tincture.” Another 
case was that of a lady, over forty years of age, but not so successful 
as one above cited. Of course, it is a great thing to wrap up the cap- 
sicum ina convenient vehicle, and the above suggested to me by M. 
Dutertre, the well-known pharmacian of our town, is, I think, as good 
a form as any.— British Medical Journal. 
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Dry Earth in the Treatment of Ulcers.—Mr. Phillips reports 
on the method of treatment adopted by Dr. J. Reid, in the Convict 
Hospital, at Haddo, Port Blair, India, in cases of ulcers, of which 
there appears to have been an outbreak. The wards were sometimes 
quite full of them, The ulcers varied in size from a threepenny piece 
to the size of the hand, and the odor was very bad. Various kinds of 
treatment were tried, as the tincture of iodine, and all sorts of disin- 
fecting fluids and powders. At length the dry-earth treatment intro- 
duced by Dr. Dougall, the senior medical officer, was tried, The 
mode of application was as follows :—Large, foul, sloughy ulcers, 
after being washed, were covered with a good thick layer of dry 
earth with a paper cutter, over which a piece of wet paper was 
placed as a support; the whole being neatly bandaged up. In the 
evening the same process was gone through. In a few days the ulcer 
began to clean, and when the surface looked healthy and granulating 
it was dressed as follows: A piece of muslin the size of the ulcer was 
immersed in carbolic oil, in the proportion of one of the acid to ten 
parts of cocoa-nut oil; with this the sore was covered, and over that 
the dry earth was placed, and next the moistened earth and bandage. 
In a short time the healing process began to manifest itself satisfac- 
torily. Cases of gangrene were dressed similarly. The odor was 
almost entirely removed.—Jndian Medical Gazette, and The Practi- 
tioner. 


Arnica in Orchitis (Ze British Medical Journal, July 17, 
1875).—Mr. IL. G. Knaggs reports a method of treating orchitis, which 
he says he has for many years found very effective. It consists in 
the more or less constant application, while the patient is resting, of a 
lotion of tincture of arnica and water (one part of the former to six of 
the latter) to the affected part; secondly, in rubbing in an embro- 
cation composed of one-third or even one-half tincture of arnica and 
soap-liniment two or three times a day along the course of the sper- 
matic cord ; and thirdly, in the’ internal administration of seven-drop 
doses of tincture of arnica, combined, when there is febrile disturbance, 
with two-and-a-half-drop doses of Fleming’s tincture of aconite and 
acetate of ammonia. This simple treatment, he says, generally cures 
the patient in a fortnight or less. In using our remedial agents of the 
above-named strength, there is little danger of causing cutaneous irri- 
tation ; but it must be admitted that, while some skins will bear the 
constant application of even pure tincture of arnica for a considerable 
time, there are others which are inconceivably sensitive to the action 
of the drug. We must, fherefore, be on the watch for any show of 
erysipelatoid inflammation, in case such should occur.— ded. T'imes. 
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On the Comparative Antiseptic Effect of Benzoic and 
Salicylic Acids.—Prof. EF. Salkowski, of Berlin (Alin. Wochen- 
schrift, No. 22,1875), has been making a series of researches with dif- 
ferent disinfectants, and particularly with the two above mentioned. 
The result was markedly in favor of the benzoic acid, whose antisep- 
tic properties were shown to be decidedly greater than those of sali 
cylic acid. The resuit is quite opposed to that obtained by Kolbe in 
his recent but very well-known researches. Prof, 8. thinks the reason 
of this lies in the different qualities of benzoic acid used. Benzoie 
acid obtained from balsam has a quite different odor from that obtained 
from urine, and may, it is likely, have a different effect. 

Whether or not this may be the reason, the fact of the superiority 
of benzoic to salicylic, as well as the superiority in cheapness of the 
former, renders its thorough trial very desirable-— Med. Times. 


Solubility of Salicylic Acid (J. Miller: Berlin Klin. Wochens., 
1875, No. 19).—Salicylie acid is soluble in three hundred parts of 
water, in four parts of alcohol, in fifty parts of hot oil, and in the same 
proportion of hot glycerine, without precipitation on cooling. Gly- 
cerine aids its solution in water, so that this will take up one part to 
three hundred, provided the acid is first dissolved in twenty parts of 
hot glycerine, and this mixed with eighty parts of water. 

The following formula is recommended for producing a strong solu- 
tion of the acid :— 

Salicylic acid, one part ; 
Phosphate of sodium, three parts ; 
Water, one hundred parts. —Ilhid. 


Salicylic Acid in Diphtheritis—Dr. Ilanow writes to the 
Berliner Klin. Wochenschrift, No. 20, 1875, praising very highly the 
valuable qualities of, this remedy in the above disease. Ile uses the 
acid in solution, one part to three hundred, as a gargle, or in the 
stronger solution which is made by the addition of phosphate of sodium, 
The gargle is used hourly, and in the cases under Dr. I.’s care relief 
was obtained very shortly. After the third or fourth dose the mem- 
brane began to separate, and with the diminishing of the exudation 
the fever began to disappear, convalescence setting in after twelve 
hours.—/bid. 

In children too young to gargle, Dr. Wagner, of Fribourg, gives 
salicylic acid in water or wine in doses of 10 to 80 centigrammes 
(about 14 to 44 grains) every two hours. For those who are older he 
prescribes the following gargle : 
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" Salicylic acid, 180 parts ; 

Alcohol (to dissolve it), 15 parts ; 

Distilled water, 150 parts. 
To be used every two hours. If the solution deposits any crystals he 
dissolves them by warming it. He reports fifteen serious cases of 
diphtheria cured by this method.— The Doctor. 


Salicylic Acid in Chronic Cystitis (Wew York Medical Jour- 
nal, June, 1875).—In chronic cystitis the bladder has been washed out 
with a solution of salicylic acid, containing one part in five hundred 
of water. The method has been to make four injections of one ounce 
each, every morning and evening. The acid not only removed the 
disagreeable odor of the urine, but, in a short space of time, freed it 
from pus. In empyema, a solution of the same strength has been 
employed with very valuable results. 


Mixed Injections of Morphia and Atropia in the Dyspnea 
of Phthisical Patients.—Every one who has had charge of con- 
sumptive patients, says Dr. Forcauld, is struck by the powerlessness of 
therapeutics in presence of those attacks of dyspnoea which render the 
last moments of these unfortunates so painful. 

Struck with this fact, Dr. F. has made numerous experiments with 
narcotic injections upon patients under his charge, which he details at 
some length in Le Mouvement Médicol, May 22. His conclusions are 
as follows: 

1. The mixed injection (equal parts solution of muriate of morphia 
1-30, and sulphate of atropia, 1-100) presents all the advantages of 
the injection of sulphate of atropia, without its inconveniences. 

2. Six drops of the mixed injection give, as against suffocation, as 
good results as fifteen drops of solution of muriate of morphia. 

3. As after the employment of either the morphia or the atropia 
alone, there is a diminution in the number of respiratory movements, 
in the temperature, and in the ‘pulse.—Medical Times. 


Hyperidrosis Cured by the Local Application of Diachy- 
lon Plaster.—Dr. J. M. Bigelow reports a very obstinate case of 
sweating of the feet that had “bafiled all ordinary treatment, in which 
a speedy cure was effected by the local application of diachylon plaster. 
Putting the patient in bed, he applied the plaster as follows: After 
cutting it in strips of convenient width he twisted them about each 
toe separately, and also applied them to the interdigital spaces, com- 
pletely enveloping the whole foot, so that every portion of the sole, 
dorsum, and toes of the feet was in close and immediate contact with 
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the plaster. These strips were removed each morning, the feet care- 
fully and thoroughly wiped with dry, heated flannel, and new plaster 
strips applied. For thirteen days this treatment was continued, when 
the plasters were removed, and the feet presented a healthy, normal 
appearance, free from the troublesome hyperidrosis. Jor more than a 
month the cure has been perfect.—V. Y. Med. Jour. 


Wood-Sorrel in Epithelioma,—The dried extract of wood-sor- 
rel has been used as a dressing in epithelioma, and found to be more 
serviceable than anything else in relieving the pain. 


Nitrate of Soda in Dysentery.—The use of this remedy in 
dysentery is by no means novel, Velsen having recommended it in 
1819. Attention has, however, again been called to it, and the dose 
recommended is from three to six drachms during the twenty-four 
hours, and amelioration is said to occur the following day. Where 
the disease is entirely rectal it is more efficacious than where the 
cecum is involved. 


Anesthetic Action of Bromoform,—Dr. Rabuteau reported to 
the Biological Society of Paris some cases, showing that the applica- 
tion of bromoform to the skin produced anesthesia without the re- 
vulsive and painful effects of the application of chloroform.—Amer. 


Journ. Med. Sciences, July, from Gaz. Hebd. de Méd. et de Chir. 
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MATERIA MEDICA. 


EAST INDIAN MEDICINAL PLANTS. 


Surceon B. Evers contributes to the Jndian Medical Gazette a series 
of notes on the medicinal plants of India, and mentions, among others, 
the following: 

Thenetia Bark.—- Bark of the Thenetia neriifolia (N. O. Apocynacese). 
A plant of the West Indies, but now seen in almost every garden in 
India. It is commonly known as the ‘exile’ or yellow oleander. 
The antiperiodic properties of this plant were first noticed, it is said, 
by M. Descourtilz. Drs. Bidie and Shortt’s experiments with the 
drug are confirmatory of that writer’s observations. I have made trial 
both of the tincture and the powder of the bark, and can bear testi- 
mony to the value of the drug as a febrifuge. One hundred and 
twenty-one cases of ague were treated with the tincture, and twenty- 
one with the powder (in doses of a half to one grain three times a day), 
aud in all the results were most satisfactory. The most obstinate cases 
have yielded to the drug in from five to eight days; with many of 
these patients quinine had been previously tried in vain. Administered 
in the hot stage of an ague-fit, the drug rapidly reduces the force and 
frequency of the pulse, and appears to hasten on the sweating stage. 
Great care, however, is necessary in its administration, for it belongs to 
the class of acro-narcotic poisons. The symptoms that indicate that a 
sufficiency of the drug has been administered are, dryness and numb- 
ness of the tongue, dryness of the throat, and thirst; most of the 
patients complained of these sensations in from three to five days. It 
is a most powerful drug, and not one therefore to be entrusted to 
everybody ; but it might be more extensively employed in dispensary 
practice, I think. From the kernels of the seeds “a clear, pale, amber- 
colored, slightly viscid, acrid oil” is obtained. The natives recom- 
mend the oil as a cathartic, but Dr. Shortt reports that hypercatharsis 
results from its administration. A case of poisoning by one of these 
kernels is recorded by Dr. J. Balfour in the Madras Journal of Liter- 
ature and Science for 1857. 

Clitorea Ternatea (N. O. Leguminose).—A very beautiful garden- 
plant, commonly known as the mussel-shell creeper. Drs. Shortt and 
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Dymock report that the powder of the roasted seeds acts as a purgative; 
and they recommend that it be given in combination with the acid 
tartrate of potash. The dried seeds, powdered and rubbed up with 
water, form a milky mucilaginous compound of very active purgative 
properties; much too strong in fact for ordinary purposes. The 
powder of the roasted seeds is not so active; administered in drachm- 
doses it produces from four to five copious evacuations; it causes a 
good deal of griping. Combined with the acid tartrate of potash and 
ginger, it is a very good substitute for the compound powder of jalap ; 
it is a less nauseous drug than jalap. Mr. Moodeen Sheriff recommends 
an infusion of the root-bark as a demulcent in irritation of the bladder 
and urethra; it is also said to act as a diuretic. A syrup of the blue 
flowers has been recommended as a coloring agent by Dr. Haines. 
Ainslie attributes emetic properties to the root, and considers it useful 
in croup cases. Sir W. O’Shaughnessy, however, states that, although 
he has employed the root extensively to ascertain its alleged emetic 
properties, he has never found it act as such. The alcoholic extract, 
however (in doses of from five to ten grains), he remarks, acts as a 
brisk purgative; “but as griping, tenesmus, and feverishness often 
result from its use,” he does not recommend its administration. 

Urginea Indica (N. O. Liliaceze)—A sherbet made of the bulbs is 
considered by the Gonds as almost a specific in enlargement of the 
spleen. I have given the drug several trials, and cannot say that it 
has been successful. It certainly possesses diuretic properties, and we 
can readily understand therefore how it might afford relief in the 
dropsy attendant upon visceral enlargements. Mr. Moodeen Sheriff 
states that, in doses of from ten to twenty grains, it is a more powerful 
diuretic than even the officinal squill. Dr. Oswald has employed it (in 
five-grain doses) as an expectorant in bronchitic affections. The burnt 
bulb bruised is considered a valuable application in the affection 
known as “ Ignipeditis.” The drug is said to be largely used by 
farriers for horses, in case of strangury and fever. 

Celastrus Paniculata (N. O. Celastracese)—The oil obtained 
from the seeds is a most powerful diaphoretic administerd internally ; 
and applied externally, it acts as a vesicant. The native practitioners 
obtain the oil by distillation. A ghurra is buried up to its neck in the 
ground, and above this is placed another ghurra with its bottom per- 
forated ; “the seeds with benzoin, cloves, nutmegs, and mace,” are 


placed in the upper vessel, its mouth is closed, and heat is then applied ; 
the oil now rapidly drains from tho upper vessel into the lower one. 
A considerable quantity of the oil, however, is wasted in this way, and I 
have preferred therefore obtaining it by expression, a common oil-mill 
being used for the purpose. The oil thus obtained possesses more 
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active properties than that obtained by distillation. I have not found it 
necessary to combine cloves or other aromatic with the pure oil. The 
oil is that known as “oleum nigrum.” It was considered by the late 
Dr. Herklots “a sovereign remedy in beriberi.” I have found it 
useful in the treatment of dropsy. It is an extremely useful appli- 
cation to rheumatic swellings, and is frequently used for this purpose 
by the natives. It should not, however, be applied too often, as 
vesication results. Sir W. O’Shanghnessy states that this oil “ does 
not differ in any sensible degree from the empyreumatic products of 
the common fixed oils, containing naphtha and other carburets of 
hydrogen.” “Large quantities would doubtless yield parattin and 
oreasote.” Ainslie informs us that “the bitter and brownish seed 
is prescribed in conjunction with other ingredients, in cases requiring 
stomachics, and in those diarrhceas that are supposed to arise from 
want of tone in the abdominal viscera.” In January last I resolved 
to give the oil a trial in the treatment of leprosy. Nine patients pre- 
sented themselves for treatment; I administered the oil (in five-minim 
doses, with mucilage, three times a day) internally, and applied it exter- 
nally at the same time. We are all aware that with lepers, sexual 
vigor is either very much impaired, or altogether lost ; this condition 
appears to be connected with the anesthesia present; ¢¢., the more 
complete the anzesthesia, the greater the loss of virile power. After 
the oil was administered, there appeared to be a partial restoration of 
sexual vigor, evidenced by erections and nocturnal emissions, and 
this led me to hope that benefit would accrue to the system generally 
also. After two months’ trial, however, I must confess that the oil 
possesses no power to arrest the morbid changes in the skin. 


SOME BRAZILIAN DRUGS. 


Tue following drugs are mentioned in an article by Mr. E. M. 
Holmes, Curator of the Museum of the Pharmaceutical Society, in the 
Pharmaceutical Journal of Sune 12th ultimo, and reprinted in the 
London Medical Record of August 16th : 

trva do Rato.—The leaves and fruit, in the state of powder, are 
used in Brazil to poison rats and mice. Dr. Barnsley attributes the 
drug to Palicurea Marcgravii, St. il. We states that it is a most 
deadly poison, and that a great number of mules and sheep are annu- 
ally killed by eating it, death following in five to eight hours after 
ingestion. According to Martius, both this species and P. nicotiane- 
Jfolia are powerful poisons, but the latter in small doses is used in 
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veterinary practice for dysuria in horses and mules, while two other 
species, 2. officinalis, Mart., and 2. densiflora, Mart., possess diuretic 
properties, and are used in syphilis, rheumatism, etc. Le states that 
their action resembles that of digitalis in its effect upon the heart. 
There can be no doubt that the plants of this genus possess powerful 
properties, and are certainly worthy of scientific investigation. 

Fruita de Gentio.—This drug consists of small baccate fruits of a 
yellowish color, about the size of a filbert, and containing from four to 
six flat seeds immersed in dried pulp. Each seed is about half an inch 
in diameter, and one-eighth of an inch in thickness ; the seed is notched 
at the base, with the micropyle forming a little projection in the 
notch; the nucleus is oval, and occupies only a small portion in the 
centre of the seed ; the circumference of the seed, to the depth of one- 
eighth of an inch, consists of a hollow raised rim, so that the portion 
of the seed containing the nucleus is oval and depressed. The nucleus 
is exalbuminous, and consists of two flat, oily cotyledons, with the 
radicle near the hilum. The cotyledons are tasteless, but the pulp in 
which the seeds are immersed is extremely bitter. According to Dr. 

darusley, the fruit and seeds are used in the form of powder and tine- 
ture as a drastic purge, and are a favorite remedy with the lower class 
of Brazilians. Ile does not know the plant yielding the drug, but the 
characters above described show that the seeds probably belong to the 
Cucurbitacese. 

Jaupicanga.—This is the rootstock or “chump” of some species of 
sarsaparilla. It has but a small portion ‘of rootlets attached; these 
have a hard woody meditullium, a thin dark-brown cortical portion, 
and are smooth externally. It has no distinct taste. According to Dr. 
Barnsley it is used in the province of Rio as a substitute for the sarsa- 
parilla of the Amazons. He refers the drug to Smilax glauca, Mart. 
The name Japicanga, which is variously spelt Japecanga, Jupicanga, 
Inhapecanga, is a generic term for any kind of sarsaparilla in Brazil. 

Jurrinha.—This drug occurs in slices about half an inch thick, 
and two inches in diameter; the meditullium is about one inch in 
diameter, and has a radiate appearance owing to the presence of a 
number of very narrow yellowish woody wedges which have thick white 
medullary rays between them, and the woody wedges when examined 
with a lens are seen to be full of large porous vessels. Outside of the 
meditullium is a horny portion a quarter of an inch in thickness, and 
outside this layer is a soft corky layer of the same thickness. It has 
the peculiar camphoraceous odor common to several nearly allied 
species of Aristolochia. The taste is slightly acrid, but not bitter. It 
is certainly the root of a species of Aristolochia, and is attributed by 
Dr. Barnsley to A. cymbifera,Gom. (Mart. ¢). Tle states that the root 
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is very useful for colicky pains, and that it is used as a tonic, and for 
gangrene. By the natives it is esteemed a sure remedy for snake-bites. 
It is very abundant in every part of Rio and 8. Paulo. Several species 
of Aristolochia are used under the name of Sipo de Jarrinha or de 
Mil-Homens. According to Martius they are used for the same com- 
plaints for which valerian is used in this country, and are considered 
superior to Aristolochia serpentaria. 

Pipi.—tThis drug is a long-branched mat root, about eighteen 
inches long, half an inch in thickness in the upper part, and tapering 
downwards to one-eighth of an inch. The root is pale-brown and smooth 
externally ; a transverse section shows a large white woody meditul- 
lium, filled with minute pores, but with the medullary rays indistinct, 
the cortical portion very thin, of a brown color, and readily scaling off 
when the root is bent. The taste is slightly bitter, and causes a sen- 
sation of tingling when chewed. Dr. Barnsley states that a tincture 
of the root forms an admirable remedy for chronic rheumatism, lum- 
bago, and muscular paralysis, and that it is much used in the province 
of Rio by country physigians. Martius refers the plant yielding the 
root to Petiveria tetandra, Gom. The leaf which accompanied the 
root is, however, not that of Petiveria tetandra, Gom., but that of 
some twining plant with opposite leaves—probably belonging to the 
Malpighiacez. 

Quina quassia.—This drug is a bark of a grayish color externally, 
with a number of short pale-brown transverse sears. The epidermis 
is very thin, and can be readily scratched off by the finger-nail, leav- 
ing the white portion underneath exposed. The bark is fibrons, but 
is nevertheless very tough, and breaks with a rather short fracture. 
When cut transversely with a sharp knife the layer just inside the 
epidermis (mesophlceum) is seen to be irregular in outline and much 
whiter than the inner portion. The taste is intensely bitter. Dr. 
Barnsley does not know to what order the plant yielding it belongs ; 
but, he having sent a portion of the plant with the barks, I have been 
enabled (with Professor Olivet’s kind assistance) to identify it as the 
Picrasma Velosii, P|., of the natural order Simarubacese. With re- 
gard to this bark, which is not mentioned by Martius, Dr. Barnsley 
states that it is used in dyspepsia and in intermittent fevers, and that he 
has employed it in the latter with decided success. With the bark he 
sends a portion of white crystalline powder, which he says was given 
to hint by a native forester and gold miner of the woods of S. Paulo, 
who was well acquainted with the medicinal herbs of that district, and 
who stated that he obtained it from this bark. This crystalline powder 
has been examined by Mr. 8. Plowman, who finds it to be chiefly sul- 
phate of quinine with a little hydrochloride. The barks of the Sima- 
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rubacez are not known to yield quinine, hence it is probable that Dr. 
Barnsley has been imposed upon. 

Saponacea.—This is a kind of soap berry, the fruit of a species of 
Sapindus, possibly of S. divaricatus, Willd., to which Guibourt refers 
the soap berries he received from Brazil (J/istotre des Drogues, 6th 
edition), and which is the only species mentioned by Martius. Dr. 
Barnsley states that he has made an excellent tooth-wash from them, 
and suggests that, perhaps, some species of this berry is used in making 
the London “ Floriline.” 

Tayuya.—This is a long slender root varying in size from a quarter 
to one-third of an inch, scarcely branched, brown externally, internally 
of a paler brown, and full of large pores, which are easily visible to the 
unaided eye. The cortical layer is not very distinct. The taste is 
bitter. Dr. Barnsley refers this root to Trianosperma Tayuyd, Mart., 
but Martius describes the root of that plant as being tuberous and 
turnip-shaped. The leaf sent with the root is apparently that of a 
Trianosperma ; but as there are no tuberous roots with the Zayuya 
received, it is probably the root of another plant of the same genus. 
An infusion, tincture, or extract of the root is used as a drastic purge. 
It has properties analogous to Elaterium. In the province of Rio it is 
a common plant. 

[M. Stanislas Martin, pharmaceutist, contributes to the Bull. Gén. 
de Thérap., No. 12, 1875, an account of this latest addition to the 
Pharmacopeeia. It appears that a M. Ubicini, while travelling in the in- 
terior of Brazil, came across a population of negroes who were accus- 
tomed to use this remedy with good effect in the cure of syphilis, 
which was extremely severe among them. M. Stanislas Martin, hav- 
ing received some specimens of the plant from M. Ubicini, has laid 
them before the Academy of Medicine. In order to assist the labors 
of the committee of examination appointed by this body, he has pub- 
lished the results of eight experiments made by himself with a view to 
discover the origin of the bitter taste characteristic of the plant. He 
has not, however, succeeded in isolating any alkaloid, whether on 
account of some defect in the method of manipulation or a deficiency 
in the quantity of the material operated upon. 

Further researches enabled him to isolate a green resin, unctuous 
matter of a citron-yellow color, and brown extractive matter (very bit- 
ter, and highly aromatic), tannin, mucilage, glucose (traces), starch, 
oil, volatile matter, magnesia, alumina, lime, iron, potash, woody mat- 
ter. The mineral substances are so abundant in this plant that they 
appear under the form of a white powder when an aqueous decoction 
acidulated with acetic acid is slightly concentrated. The distilled 
water of tayuyaé, and its alcoholic and ethereal tinctures, are highly 
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aromatic. M. Martin does not state what portion of the plant was ex- 
perimented upon, but promises further details in the coming number 
of the Bulletin —Med. Times. | 

Timbo.—This drug consists of a very large woody root or prostrate 
stem, three or four inches in diameter, and much branched. Exter- 
nally it has a dirty-white color, with numerous warts scattered over it, 
and is of a rough aspect, owing to depressions, scars, and a few trans- 
verse ridges ; the smaller portions are, however, only wrinkled longi- 
tudinally. The central portion or meditullium of the root is yellowish 
white, with a number of fine horny concentric rings ; the bark of the 
root is distinct, thick, and starchy, and of the same color as the medi- 
tullium: The taste is not bitter. When chewed the root causes only 
a slight but persistent tingling of the tongue. According to Martius 
it is the root of Paullinia pinnata, L., and possesses acrid and nar- 
cotic properties, acting especially on the kidneys and brain; he com- 
pares it to aconite, and states that the negroes prepare a slow poison 
from it. Dr. Barnsley is inclined to think that the above-named plant 
does not produce it, but that it is the root of Physalis heterophylla, 
Nels. The leaves accompanying the specimen being imperfect it is 
impossible to say what the plant is, but the leaves are more like those 
of a Sapindaceous than of a Solanaceous plant. It seems to possess 
powerful poisonous properties, which may perhaps be worthy of inves- 
tigation. 

Velumé or Braco de Preguiga.—This is the root of Solanum juba- 
twm, Dunal. Through an oversight its description was not given under 
Braco de Preguiga. The root is in somewhat flexuose pieces, exter- 
nally resembling belladonna root in color, varying from half to one 
inch in thickness. Internally the root is woody, the meditullium be- 
ing of a pale yellowish color, with very numerous medullary rays, 
which are not visible to the naked eye, but are readily seen with the 
aid of a lens. The cortical portion is very thin, and seems to consist 
of several extremely thin layers; the outer layer when scraped with 
the nail or with a penknife shows that the under layers are of a pale 
lilac gray color and chalky appearance. This character does not occur 
in any other root with which I am acquainted, and at once distin- 
guishes this drug. It appears to be almost tasteless. Martius does 
not mention either Velamé or Panacea in connection with Solanum 


jubatum, Dunal. 

Another drug can be added to the above list, viz., Carnauba root. 
Chas. Symes describes this root, which was a short time ago received 
at Liverpool with the statement that its therapeutic qualities rival 
those of sarsaparilla. 

The root is that of Corypha cerifera, a wax-bearing palm, growing 
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on the shores of the Rio Francesco in the Brazils ; it is sever ral: feet i in 
length, and has an average thickness of three-eighths of an inch, of a 
mixed grayish and reddish-brown color, giving off here and there 
small rootlets. The cortical portion is comparatively thick, somewhat 
friable, and loosely surrounds the meditullium which encloses the pith ; 
thus a traverse section somewhat resembles in appearance an exoge- 
nous stem. Its infusion is similar in color to that of wild-cherry bark, 
possesses an agreeable, slightly bitter taste, and an odor not unlike 
that of sarsaparilla ; its color is slightly deepened, but no precipitate 
occurs on the addition of liq. potassee ; neither on the addition of dilute 
acids. Tinct. ferri perchlor. does not strike a black, but brownish 
color, gradually followed by turbidity and the formation of a brown de- 
posit. The decoction is not affected by iodine, indicating the absence 
of starch; a drop of it concentrated on a porcelain slab and treated 
with strong sulphuric acid, produces an olive green, slowly changing 

to a brown color. It yields 25 per cent. of a ‘reddish- brown extract, 
possessing a decidedly bitter taste-—DPharm. Jour. and T; rans-— Am. 
Jour.of Pharm. 





ERGOT AND ITS LIQUID EXTRACT. 
BY A. M. GERARD. 


In bringing this subject forward, the prime objects I have in view 
are to point out some defects in the official process for preparing the 
liquid extract of ergot, and to give a method for making it, which my 
experience has taught me, will yield a superior preparation. I will 
preface my remarks with a brief statement of our present knowledge 
as to the chemical properties and composition of ergot itself, for I con- 
sider this knowledge places one in a better position to judge or decide 
upon the treatment the drug should undergo for a proper extraction of 
its active constituents. 

Standard works of chemistry and materia medica afford but brief 
information concerning this drug. Fluckiger and Hanbury, however, 
in their “ Pharmacographia ” have brought in coalition the researches 
of various investigators upon it up to the present time; this excellent 
work, therefore, ‘contains the fullest information with reference to 
ergot of any book with which I am acquainted. Following are some 
of the more important extracts therefrom : 

“ According to Wenzell, ergot of rye contains two alkaloids com- 
bined with ergotic acid, soluble in water, which he designates ecbo- 
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line and engotine 3 echoline possesses in a high degree the special 
medicinal properties of ergot ; ergotine has, however, but little action ; 
ergot also contains a sugar termed mycose, lactic acid, albumen, and 
red coloring matter. 

“ According to Wiggers, this drug contains 30 per cent. of saponi- 
fiable oil, with portions of acetic and butyric acid combined with 
glycerine; the oil is also accompanied by small quantities of choles- 
terin and resin.” 

_Fluckiger and Hanbury state the crystals which abound in the kept 
extract are acid phosphate of soda and ammonia, with a small portion 
of sulphate ; my investigation of these crystals proves them to be acid 
phosphate of potash, with a trace of ammonia. 

When to ergot or its liquid extract a caustic alkali is added, and a 
gentle heat applied, a mixed ammoniacal odor is evolved character- 
istic of trimethylamine, which ammoniacal base it is pronounced to be; 
this effect is probably due to decomposition of albumen, of which ergot 
contains a considerable quantity. 

It is thus seen that in ergot of rye we have a substance to deal with 
of a naturally delicate and chemically intricate character, rapidly 
undergoing change and losing its activity on exposure to atmospheric 
influences ; its proper preservation is therefore a matter of para- 
mount importance, dryness and close packing I have found most 
essential to this end. On the receipt of a parcel, which should be as 
fresh as possible, let it be examined as to its dryness, and if dry 
bottled immediately, fix a piece of lime, tied in muslin, to the interior 
of the stopper. By adopting this expedient, I have found the ergot at 
the expiration of a year to yield an extract equally active as that pre- 
pared from the fresh sample. 

I will now ask attention to some remarks upon the liquid extract of 
ergot of the British Pharmacopeeia, 

It is made by removing the oil from one pound of ergot by one pint 
of ether, or a suflicienc ‘y, macerating it in three pints of water for 
twelve hours at a temperature of 160° F., then pressing and straining 
and evaporating to 9 fluid ounces; when cold add 8 fluid ounces of 
rectified spirit, set aside to coagulate albumen, then filter. The pro- 
duct should measure 16 fluid ounces. 

[I will now report upon each division of this process step by step, 
and introduce suggestions which I have found to be improvements. 

Removal of the oil by ether has been pointed out by Umney and 
others as a wasteful and unnecessary proceeding. My experience 
agrees with them, for it has been found that the resultant extracts, 
with or without ether extraction, differ not in their therapeutic effects, 
neither as pharmaceutical preparations. 
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The second step in the process in maceration of the ergot in 3 pints 
of water for twelve hours, at a temperature of 160° I’. I find after 
the ergot has been in contact with the water at this temperature for a 
few hours it swells, and the mass assumes a semi-colloid condition, so 
that pressure and straining, the next part of the process, is absolutely 
impracticable. 

These difficulties suggested to me the use of cold water as a solvent, 
and [ find it perfectly successful, using six instead of three pints, and 
proceeding thus: macerate the ergot in 4 pints of cold distilled water 
for twenty-four hours, then transfer to a muslin strainer; when the fluid 
ceases to pass pour upon the ergot the remaining 2 pints of water, 
allow this to pass, then press the mare. By this method a more thor- 
ough exhaustion of the ergot is insured than by the b. P. process, and 
the annoying property of partial gelatinization avoided. 

During the summer months, at the temperature of 160° F., the 
mass speedily undergoes fermentation. If this takes place, the re- 
sultant extract is very acid and has an unpleasant odor. This objec- 
tional property I consider to be an additional argument in favor of 
cold extraction. 

The next and last step in the process is the evaporation of the 
strained fluid to 9 fluid ounces, allowing it to cool, then adding 8 
fluid ounces of rectified spirit, and set aside to allow all albumen to 
coagulate, then filter. The product, we are officially informed, 
should measure 16 fluid ounces; my experience proves that it does 
not measure this amount. Upon adding*the 8 ozs. of rettified spirit 
to the 9 ozs. of extractive, condensation of volume takes place, it 
measuring 164 ozs., being less by half an ounce than the original 
bulk. The albumen has now to be separated officially by filtration, 
which I find cannot be dong; decantation and straining through tow 
answers best. When this is performed, the ultimate product measures 
144 instead of 16 fluid ounces. This result was almost invariable on 
several Occasions. 

My process then, of which the preceding remarks contain the de- 
tails, consists simply of macerating 1 pound of ergot in 4 pints of dis- 
tilled water for twenty-four hours, transferring to a muslin strainer, 
adding 2 pints more of water, allowing this to pass, then pressing the 
mass, evaporate the fluid to 10 ozs., then add 8 ozs. of reetified spirit, 
and when the albumen has coagulated, decant the clear portion and 
strain the remainder through tow. The product should be made to 
measure 16 fluid ounces. 

A specimen of extract prepared by this process I have placed upon 
the table. There is also a bottle containing the crystalline separation 
the acid phosphate of potassium which occurred in four days. The 
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extract has a sp. gr. of 1:013, and is a preparation which I feel confi- 
dent must be acknowledged superior to that of the B. P. 

A point in the preparation to which I am desirous of referring is 
the large quantity of spirit it contains; this I consider unnecessary 
and even detrimental to the product, for the following reason, it causes 
the separation and crystallization of large quantities of phosphates, 
especially when made by the process I have described. Whether 
these phosphates are an item of its activity I am unable to state, but 
1 am inclined to consider them as such. 

According to Wenzell, to whose investigations I have previously 
referred, the substance to which ergot owes its principal activity, viz., 
ecboline, is soluble in water; this therefore is an additional reason 
for reducing the quantity of spirit; thus prepared it maintains its 
therapeutic effects equally with the other. 

From a consideration of the continental and transatlantic formule 
I am of opinion that our British liquid extracts maintain a superi- 
ority ; that this may at some future period be replaced by a better 
is a reasonable desire. I have lately been engaged in the prepara- 
tion of an ammoniated extract, the addition of ammonia being said to 
give ergot increased activity. Results that have been obtained from 
its use are promising ; further therapeutic data are, however, required ; 
when these are forthcoming I trust to be able to give you a report 
upon it. 

These remarks principally consist of my own experience in the 
pharmacy of ergot; it is a drug to which we cannot devote too much 
care and attention, for it is often the thread upon whose strength the 
life of mother and offspring depends. — Canadian Pharm. Journal. 


The Alkaloids of Jaborandi.—Mr. Gerhard, of the University 
College Hospital, has continued the investigations reported on page 
255 of the July Number of New Remenpres. Forty-five grains of 
pilocarpine, prepared as described, were taken. “To this distilled 
water was added, and sulphuric acid drop by drop until the alkaloid was 
nearly dissolved, and the solution was neutral. After setting aside for 
ten days for slow evaporation, and no definite crystals resulting, 
Mr. Gerhard made other experiments, employing nitric and hydro- 
chloric acids» With these he has completely succeeded, and has pro- 
duced nitrate and hydrochlorate of pilocarpine in a crystalline condi- 
tion, which it is likely will be the future form in whch this remark- 
able medicine will be administered. Mr. Jameson, Dr. Sydney 
Ringer’s assistant, reports that half a grain of the nitrate produced the 
usual therapeutic effects of a full dose of jaborandi ona patient within 


an hour; while one drop of solution of the nitrate (gr. i. to 3j.) 
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put into the eye of a patient caused the pupil to contract to about the 
size of an ordinary pin’s head.”—Druggists’ Circular. 

The Canadian Pharmaceutical Journal says we now learn that 
in a recent communication to the Société de Thérapeutique, Mr. 
Ernest Hardy attributes to jaborandi a more complex composi- 
tion. By successive treatment with water and alcohol, he has obtained 
first an alkaloid, which he terms pilocarpine ; a volatile body form- 
ing voluminous crystals, and having the properties of an acid; and 
finally a second alkaloid. The latter body has not yet been thoroughly 
examined, nor can anything be said in regard to its therapeutical 
properties. 


Serronia Jaborandi.—The Pharmaceutical Journal for June 
26 contains an account from the Zeztschrift d. allgemeinen ésterreich- 
ischen Apotheker- Vereines, of May, of a sitting of the Vienna Medical 
College, at which Professor Drasche described the results of numerous 
experiments on men and animals with “ Serronia Jaborandi.” Not 
only were an infusion and a tincture used, but also an alkaloid which 
Dr. Drasche alleges that he was the first to prepare, and to which he 
has given the name “ serronine.” Of this alkaloid he reports a yield of 
about one and ahalf grains from a drachm of Serronia Jaborandi 
leaves. All of these preparations caused profuse sweating and excré- 
tion of saliva, and induced striking physiological symptoms generally 
similar to those which have beernattributed to the use of the jaborandi 
yielded by the genus Pélocarpus. But although at present the ma- 
terials for forming a judgment are very meagre, {it would appear 
probable that what Dr. Drasche terms “ Serronia Jaborandi,” and 
which he states to have been imported from Brazil through France, is 
yielded by a piperaceous plant; Serronia jaborandi, Guill., being a 
synonym of Piper jaborandi, Vell. The editor of the Pharmaceutical 
Journal has seen specimens of the leaves that were imported into 
France, and is of opinion that, although they present characters show- 
ing they have not been derived from Piper jaborandi, they certainly 
have been yielded by an allied species. This similarity of name and 
all that is said concerning the source from which Professor Drasche 
obtained his supply, would seem to indicate that he experimented 
with the leaves of a species of Piper. Whether, however, the alkaloid 
is identical with that known under the name of jaborandine, or 
whether another powerful medicinal agent has been placed at the 
service of medical men, can only be decided by the aid of fuller in- 


formation.—London Med. Lecord. 
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Aabec is the name of a new Australian diaphoretic, which is said to 
be as prompt and powerful as jaborandi. It is the bark of a small 
shrub, and is known in Australia as Aabee bush-bark. Some twenty 
pounds of it are in the hands of eminent New York physicians, and 
they will soon give a full and reliable report of its medicinal action. 


A New Body from “Hedera Helix,”—Dr. F. A. Uertsen, in 
the Archiv de Pharm., in speaking of this new substance, says: “ Heder ra 
Helix is a cunntoally interesting plant. Several peculiar substances 
have been obtained from it, notably hederic acid and hedera-tannic¢ acid. 
(See Huseman’s Pflansenstoffe. ) The bitter substance called Aederin, 
which is regarded as an alkaloid by some chemists, would seem to be 
none other ‘than the bitter tasting hedera-tannic acid. 

In the south of France Aedera is much used for washing purposes 
and as an addition to baths. 

As a secondary product in the preparation of chlorophyll from 
hedera \eaves, Dr. Mertsen obtained a body which for a long time he 
took for a fatty acid. It presents strongly the peculiarity that it is 
precipitated by common salt from a saturated aqueous solution, 
similarly to the fatty acids. It may be prepared directly as follows: 
Hledera \eaves are minced and made into a pap with alcohol of 85-90°. 
This is allowed to stand twenty-four hours, pressed out, and the liquid 
distilled to remove the alcohol, until it begins to froth strongly. On 
cooling, the liquid deposits a very abundant flocculent precipitate, or 
even forms a thick magma, It is mixed with water and filtered. The 
filtrate contains hedera-tannic acid; the precipitate contains the body 
mixed with chlorophyll and fat. The latter is washed with water, 
dried, dissolved in boiling alcohol, and the solution allowed to evapor- 
ate spontaneously. The body is deposited in small granules, which 
under the microscope are seen to consist of minute aggregated scales. 
Adhering chlorophyll and fat are removed by drying and washing 
with benzine. Finally, it is advisable to wash with water and recrys- 
tallize from alcohol, and, if necessary, to purify with animal charcoal. 
It appears to be chi nged by precipitation with hydrochloric acid. 

This body forms a light powder, consisting of microscopic scales. 
It is difficultly soluble in cold water, ether, or benzine, readily soluble 
in boiling alcohol. Water imparts to it the property of frothing 
strongly. In this respect it resembles saponin, but differs from it in 
not being readily soluble in water. It also differs in not being 
poisonous. With potash or soda-lye the body is saponified, so to 
speak. On addition of common salt in powder, the alkaline solution 
is precipitated. From the liquid may then be obtained a substance 
which violently excites sneezing. This body exists in Aedera in very 
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large quantity, especially in countries to the south, and particularly in 
the older leaves, which have been most exposed to direct sunlight. It 
is probable that a thorough investigation of it would throw light on 
the nature of saponin. A chemical examination made by Professor 
Konig indicates that the body is a glucoside. The residue of boiling 
with water and sulphuric acid, after removal of the sugar, is a beauti- 
ful crystalline, non-soluble body. 


Californian Borax,—About two years agosome outcry was made 
in this country about the discovery of vast borax deposits said to have 
been made in California. The glowing accounts which appeared in 
our journals were read on the other side of the Atlantic with a certain 
amount of incredulity not altogether, perhaps, unpardonable. How- 
ever, subsequent results have proved that the borax deposits exist 
otherwise than on paper, and are, in fact, remarkable in extent. To- 
ward the latter part of 1873, some borax was shipped to the London 
market, and was regarded curiously, if not dubiously. The importa- 
tion had little effect on the course of prices at the time, and it is 
probable that the chemical trade in that city entertained a lurking sus- 
picion that the thing, which they termed it, would turn out a hoax. 
All through last year, however, supplies were sent forward from the 
same source, and for some months past they have been on a large 
scale. Thus the bona fide character of the discovery is set at rest, and 
the auestion is as to its extent. 

The Alta Californian says: “The great borax lake will afford a 
very large business. Very extensive works are now nearly completed 
for the refining and purifying of this borax for shipment. Millions of 
tons of crude borax are in sight in this immense deposit. Stimulated 
by the action of the railroad company, the Borax Company have put 
up large works, and will soon be prepared to turn out from twenty- 
five to fifty tons of pure borax per day. This will add largely to the 
freights of the railroad. The deposit of borax is simply unlimited. 
It covers an area of eighteen miles in length by six to eight miles in 
width, covered with crude borax from three to five feet thick. The 
crude material will average from 20 to 40 per cent. Ten thousand 
men would not take out the deposit in fifty years, and it is constantly 
increasing.” 

In accepting the above account, it is necessary to make due allow- 
ance for the enthusiasm of the journal, which thinks there is nothing 
small in its State. 

But it is beyond question that California is able to boast a new and 
not unimportant addition to the products of her soil. The borax from 
that State has come into active competition with that from other 
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sources ; and whilst, at the beginning of 1874, the price of refined 
borax in the English market was £100 per ton, it can at the present 
time be bought for nearly half that sum. The pottery districts on the 
other side of the Atlantic are the principal gainers by the discovery 
adverted to.—Paint and Drug Circular. 


A New Burn-Mixture.—In the Am. Jour. of Pharm., of 
August, Mr. Charles Rice, of Bellevue Hospital, gives the following 
formula for a burn-mixture: “Take of the best white glue (extra) fif- 
teen ounces. Break it into small pieces, add to it 2 pints of cold water, 
and allow it to become soft. Then melt it on a water-bath, add to it 
2 fluid ounces of glycerine and 6 drachins of carbolic acid, and continue 
the heat on the water-bath until a glossy, tough skin begins to form 
over the surface in the intervals of stirring. The mixture may be 
used at once, after the glue is melted and the glycerine and carbolic 
acid are added, but, when time allows, it is advisable to get rid of a 
little more of the water, until the proper point is reached. On cool- 
ing, this mixture hardens to an elastic mass, covered with a shining 
parchment-like skin, and may be kept for any time. When using it, 
it is placed for a few minutes on the water-bath until sufficiently liquid 
for application (it should be quite fluid). Should it at any time 
require too high a heat to become fluid, this may be corrected by add- 
ing a little water. It is applied by means of a broad brush, and forms 
in about two minutes a shining, smooth, flexible and nearly transpar- 
ent skin. It may be kept for any time, without spoiling, in delf or 
earthen dishes or pots turned upside down.” 

This application is transparent, clean, has a body, dries rapidly, and 
is flexible, and has been for some time in use in the hospitals of this 
city. Its preparation requires a somewhat longer time than most of 
the other preparations in use, but it can be kept ready made, and 
requires but a few minutes of preparation to fit it for application. 

Speaking of the preparations in common use, Mr. Rice says the de- 
fects of carron-oil are that it dries very slowly, and that the dressings 
are very apt to be disarranged by motion, especially in children. 
Collodion can only be used upon burns or scalds of small extent, as the 
pain caused by its application produces a great deal of shock, unless 
the patient is placed under the influence of an anesthetic, which is not 
always practicable. In using collodion the flexible variety alone should 
be used, to which a small quantity of carbolic acid may be added with 
great advantage, owing to its action as a local anesthetic. The propor- 
tion he has generally employed is that recommended by Billroth and 
by Squibb, viz., five parts to one hundred of the flexible collodion, 
Buck’s burn-mixture, when dry, forms a tough, dark-colored skin, but 
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it requires a considerable time to get dry, and stains the dressings and 
bed-clothes. Lead-paint forms a very good dressing in simple burns 
and scalds, where the true skin has not been destroyed, in which case 
the event of suppuration necessitates a removal of the dressing. Mr. 
Rice himself had a very bad burn from oil which had a temperature 
of 400° F., and experienced the good effects of an application of lead- 
paint. It occasions, however, serious inconvenience, when applied to 
any portion of the surface where hairs grow, causing excruciating 
pain by not yielding to the tension and traction of the growing hairs. 
It should be made of perfectly pure ground white-lead, mixed with 
raw and boiled linseed-oil, and patent dryer, but without spirits of 
turpentine. 


PHOSPHORUS. 


In the 2épertoire de Pharmacie M. Méhu writes on the subject of 
the administration of phosphorus. He thinks that most of the prepa- 
tions in use are open to objections more or less serious. The prepara- 
tion of the phosphoretted resin proposed by Mr. Gerrard, and lately 
referred to in our columns, is dangerous, and almost impracticable 
without special appliances. M. Méhu, moreover, considers that it is 
an unsuitable preparation, because some of the phosphorus separates 
in the solid form after atime. The use of solid phosphorus is con- 
demned by M. Méhu. Non-saturated solutions, in his opinion, alone 
present the phosphorus in an extreme state of division, and allow of a 
certain and regular administration. He says that we should remem- 
ber that phosphorus only fuses at a temperature of 40° C, (=104° F.), 
that is, at a temperature higher than that of the human body, and that 
only as much phosphorus can be absorbed as is in a soluble state. The 
experiments of Reveil and Personne prove that large pieces of solid 
phosphorus can be swallowed by dogs with impunity. Mr. Abraham 
has proposed the substitution of balsam of Tolu for the resin, but this 
preparation is as insoluble as M. Gerrard’s. M. Méhu also condemns 
phosphoretted wax, phosphoretted spermaceti, phosphoretted ether, 
and ainorphous phosphorus. 

Phosphoretted ether is open to the serious objection that by the rapid 
evaporation of the ether phosphorus is deposited in the solid form on the 
tongue of the patient, and when phosphoretted ether is given in cap- 
sules a similar deposit of solid phosphorus in the stomach is to be 
feared. 

Mr. J. Williams has proposed the use of a solution of 12 grs. of 
phosphorus in 9 fluid ounces of glycerine and an equal quantity of 
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alcohol. But this solution deposits part of the phosphorus, a common 
fault in supersaturated solutions. With respect to the so-called solu- 
tion of chlorophosphide of arsenic, obtained by allowing hydrochloric 
acid to act upon phosphorus and arsenic in a fine state of division, M. 
Méhu says that this is neither a solution of free phosphorus nor of chlo- 
rophosphide of arsenic, but a hydrochloric solution of varying com- 
position containing oxygen products of arsenic and phosphorus. Te 
also thinks phosphide of zinc cannot be considered as a medicament 
presenting free phosphorus to the system. 

The preparation which M. Méhu most approves of is phosphorated oil. 
As the investigations of M. Méhu were adopted as the basis of the 
phosphorated oil of the British Pharmacopoeia, our readers will no 
doubt think his opinion on the subject worthy of attention. It has 
been stated that the oil is an unsatisfactory preparation, because when 
exposed to the air the phosphorus contained in it readily oxidizes. 
M. Meéhu, however, points out that this result may easily be obviated 
by the addition of a few drops of ether to the oil. 

It will interest our readers to learn in connection with this subject 
that Dr. Frowert has communicated to the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy a series of experiments tending to show that phosphorous 
pills prepared in the usual way may quickly pass through the body 
unchanged. He found that when cacao butter was used as an 
excipient this was not the case, and in half an hour after taking there 
was a strong odor of phosphorus in the breath.— Zhe Doctor. 


Phosphorous Pills —Wm. IH. Walling (Amer. Jour. of Pharm.) 
says :—* At the request of physicians, I have used balsam of tolu, dis- 
pensing the pills under water, also coating with mucilage of gum 
arabic and French chalk. The balsam is very easily handled by tritu- 
rating it and the phosphorus together under hot water. 

After repeated experiments with various substances, I adopted the 
following formula, viz. : 


Take of butter of cacao........ pothesis as ..+..gr. 300 
Powdered white castile soap........ --...g7. 200 
yg Peer ree errr ee. oe 


Melt the butter of cacao in a capsule, transfer to a quinine bottle, 
add the phosphorus and shake vigorously ; add the soap and continue 
agitation, applying some heat, if necessary, until the phosphorus is all 
taken up. The mass is easily, if rapidly, worked. Make into five 
hundred pills, containing one-twentieth grain of phosphorus each. 
Coat with mucilage of gum arabic and French chalk. They will stand 
a dry heat of 110° without running together. 
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Their behavior under heated water compared with other excipients 
is as follows: 

No. 1, Pills made according to the foregoing formula; No. 2, by 
Bullock & Crenshaw; No. 3, by Warner & Co., and No. 4, made with 
balsam of tolu. 

All were placed in water at 90° F., and heat gradually raised. In 
two minutes coating on No. 2 entirely dissolved, but pill hard. In 
five minutes No. 1 completely liquefied. The heat was now up to 98°, 
showing little effect upon No. 3, and none whatever upon No. 4. In 
six minutes coating on No. 3 was slowly dissolving. Heat raised to 110°. 
No. 3 coating dissolved, and pill with No. 2 slowly separating, but not 
softened much. No. 4 soft, but retaining form, After half an hour's 
digestion, Nos. 2 and 3 still undissolved, no change in No. 4. From 
these simple experiments, we see the relative solubility in the stomach 
of the various excipients used in making these pills.” 


Alcoholic Tincture of Phosphorus,—From a series of experi- 
ments performed by Mr. R. IL. Cowdrey, and reported in the Chicago 
Pharmacist, the following conclusions are drawn: 

1. Alcohol of sp. gr. 0.822 dissolves, at common temperatures, 0.25 
per cent. of phosphorus, equal to 0.93 grains in each fluid ounce. 
Alcohol sp. gr. 9.835 dissolves, at common temperatures, 0.18 per 
cent. of phosphorus, equal to 0.64 grains in each fluid ounce. Glyce- 
rine s». gr. 1.29 dissolves 0.17 per cent. of phosphorus, equal to 0.12 
grain in each fluid drachm, or 0.96 grains in each fluid ounce. 2. 
Phosphorus in alcoholic solution undergoes oxidation when in contact 
with air; light has a tendency to facilitate oxidation, therefore it should 
be protected as much as possible from the light, dark-colored bottles 
being preferred for its keeping. 3. When an excess of phosphorus is 
kept in the tincture, the fluid will always contain practically the same 
amount of free phosphorus; phosphoric acid, on the contrary, will 
vary in amount with the exposure of the tincture. 4. The liquid is 
precipitated by aqueous liquids, but mixes in all proportions with 
glycerine. 5. The tincture is best prepared as follows: Take the 
phosphorus, scraped clean, one stick; commercial alcohol, thirty-two 
fluid ounces. Allow to remain in contact a week at least, at medium 
temperature, and decant as needed, and keep in the dark, or in 
dark-colored bottles.— Canadian Journ. of Pharm. 


Neutral Tannate of Quinine.—According to Rozsnyay, in the 
Pharm. Centralblatt, a perfectly neutral tannate of quinine may be 
obtained by adding toa soluticn of sulphate of quinine in boiling (not 
acidulated) water a solution of tannic acid, which has been made neu- 
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tral with dilute ammonia, and mixing the two fluids. The proportion 
of quinine sulphate used to the salt of tannic acid obtained is 1 to 2.5. 
The precipitate is quite without taste, much more soluble in water 
than the salts of quinine usually employed, and offers many other 
therapeutical advantages. A neutral precipitate cannot, by any means, 
be got from an acid solution.-- Druggists’ Circular. ['The weight of 
evidence thus far seems to be, that however much the tannate of quinine 
may be more agreeable to take, its therapeutic value is far inferior to 
that of the sulphate or muriate.—Eb. | 


Sulphovinate of Quinia.—Dr. I. Jaillard says: The hypodermic 
use of quinia has been necessarily limited on account of the compara- 
tive insolubility of its salts in water. The neutral sulphovinate of 
quinia is not hydroscopic, is slightly alkaline, and contains 72°16 per 
cent. of quinia. It crystallizes in white, silky, non-deliquescent tufts, 
and is very soluble in water and alcohol, and insoluble in ether, A 
solution in two parts of distilled water keeps well at ordinary temper- 
atures. It does not possess the fluorescence of the solution of the 
sulphate, has a bitter taste, and blues red litmus-paper. 

It can be prepared by adding 8.71 grammes of ordinary sulphate of 
quinia to a boiling solution of 4°27 grammes of sulphovinate of baryta 
in 100 cubic centimetres of distilled water. After boiling awhile it is 
thrown on a filter, and the clear solution evaporated to an oily liquid, 
which, upon cooling, forms a crystalline mass, This should be dried 
by pressure, or in a glass over quick-lime. The hypodermic solution 
is made as follows: 


Take of Neutral sulphovinate quinia..... 1 gram. 
OO. ee 2 grams. 


Dissolve with the aid of gentle heat. 


Commercial Sulphate of Quinidia frequently contains, accord- 
ing to O. Ilesse, quinia, cinchonidia or cinchonia. For the detection 
of the last two alkaloids, 1 gram. of sulphate is first treated with a mix- 
ture of two measures of chloroform and one measure of strong alcohol, 
in which the salt should slowly but completely dissolve ; inorganie im- 
purities would be insoluble. One part of the salt is now digested with 
40 parts of water at 60° C. (140° F.), and 3 parts of pure Rochelle 
salt are added. After one hour the liquid is filtered from the crystal- 
line precipitate, containing quinia and cinchonidia, 0.5 or 1 gram. of 
iodide of potassium, added to 20 ¢.c. of the filtrate, will indicate the 
presence of quinidia ([esse’s cinchonia), by a precipitate occurring 
within an hour, and the filtrate therefrom shows the presence of cin- 
chonia by the white precipitate with ammonia. A mixture of cincho- 
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nia alkaloids, tested in this manner, will indicate not less than 6 per 
cent. of quinia and cinchonidia, and 2 per cent, of quinidia.—Am. 


Sour, of Pharm. 


Essential Oil of Cherry-Laurel.—Dr. W. A. Tilden contributes 
to the Pharm. Jour. and Trans. a paper on this subject. After allud- 
ing to the common belief, that the oil of cherry-laurel and that of 
bitter almonds are identical in composition, the writer describes some 
experiments made with a view of determining this point. A consider- 
able quantity of the oil—about two and a half ounces—was operated 
upon, and the conclusion arrived at is that the essential oil of cherry- 
laurel leaves consists mainly of benzoic aldehyd, accompanied with 
hydrocyanic acid (about two per cent.); volatile oil, possibly benzoic 
alcohol (perhaps one per cent.) ; and minute quantities of an odorous 
resin. The oil experimented upon was obtained by the distillation of 
the leaves in an operation for Agua Lauro-Cerasi, and the quantity 
above-named represented that portion which separated from the dis- 
tillate from 300 pounds of leaves. 


The Principles Contained in Digitalis Purpurea.—The 
Bulletin de Thérapeutique contains a brief account of Schmiedeberg’s 
researches on this subject. He distinguishes four principles which 
may be separated, by appropriate methods, from commercial digitalin. 

1. Digitonin, identical with Nativelle’s digitin, is an amorphous 
product, soluble in water, insoluble in cold absolute alcohol, benzine, 
ether, and chloroform. It resembles saponine in forming a lather ; its 
empirical formula is ©,,11,,O,,, not very unlike that assigned to sapo- 
nin by Bochleder, viz., ©,,11,,0,,.. It is reddened by sulphuric acid, 
and furnishes at least four derivative compounds by its decomposition, 
viz., digitoresin, digitonein, digitogenin, paradigitogenin. The last- 
mentioned product is crystallizable. 

2. Digitalin, ©,,1,0,—Soluble in aleohol, in a mixture of alco- 
hol and chloroform, and in dilute acetic acid; very sparingly soluble 
in ether and chloroform. It forms the chief constituent of the amor- 
phous digitalin of Homolle and Quevenne and of the digitaletin of 
Walz. It is not colored by cold concentrated sulphuric acid; when 
heated with it it turns yellow or greenish-yellow (like commercial 
digitalin.) A crystal of potassic bromide, dropped into the yellow 
solution, turns it red, with the formation of digitaliresin and sugar. 
Digitalin produces the characteristic effect of digitalis on the frog’s 
heart. 

3. Digitalein.—Y ellowish, amorphous, forming a lather with water, 
sparingly soluble in chloroform. Ebullition with dilute acids splits it 
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up into digitali-resin and sugar. It is said by Gérz to exhibit the 
specific cardiac effects of digitalis. 

4. Digitorin.—Absolutely insoluble in water and benzine, freely 
soluble in absolute alcohol and chloroform. Crystallisable in needles 
or tablets. Not a glucoside. Formula ©,11,,0,,. [ts alcoholic 
solution, heated with dilute hydrochloric acid, furnishes toxiresin, but 
no sugar. The author believes digitoxin to be the active ingredient ir 
the crystalline digitalin of Nativelle; the latter also containing para- 
digitogenin.— London Med. Record. 


Cantharidin. —According to Galippa (Jour. de Pharm. et de 
Chim.), acetic ether is a better solvent than chloroform for the extrac- 
tion of cantharidin from the flies. Ile suggests the process of perco- 
lation, and the employment of two parts of acetic ether to one part 
of the powdered flies. Ie also recommends that the percolation be 
conducted at a temperature of about 95°, which aids the solvent. in 
its work of extraction. The acetic ether is recovered from the perco- 
late by distillation, and the green fatty matter which envelops the 
erystals of cantharidin is removed by spreading the residue upon fil- 
tering paper and washing the crystalline mass with bisulphide of car- 
bon, after which the crystals are further purified by re-solution in ace- 
tic ether, passing through animal charcoal and set aside to crystallize. 
— Pharmacist. 


The Conversion of Brucine into Strychnine, and vice 
versa,—There is a close relation in the various alkaloids occurring in 
the same species of plants, as they show a certain agreement in their 
composition. Conium maculatum contains coniine and conydrine. 
When distilled with phosphoric anhydride, conydrine is changed into 
coniine by dehydration; conydrine may be viewed as the hydrate of 
coniine. The numerous bases occurring in Papaver somniferum are 
partly isomeric with each other, and partly form a homologous series. 
The alkaloids derived from the different cinchona species compose two 
isomeric groups, of which one contains an atom of oxygen more than 
the other, and thereby constituting a higher oxide of it. Peganwmn 
harmala contains two alkaloids—harmaline and harmine—the first 
having two atoms of hydrogen more than the other. By treating the 
nitrate of harmaline in alcoholic solution with hydrochloric acid, it is 
sonverted into harmine through the absorption of one atom of oxygen 
and the loss of a molecule of water. Two alkaloids—strychnine and 
brucine—occur in the various strychnos species. These, on superficial 
view apparently very dissimilar bodies, are, however, aside from their 
occurrence in the same species of plants, chemically very closely con- 
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nected. By an inspection of their respective formule, it appears that 
by the assimilation of four atoms of oxygen and the separation of two 
molecules each of water and carbonic anhydride, brucine can be trans- 
formed into strychnine. This is effected by gently treating brucine 
with four or five times its weight of diluted nitric acid. After the 
effervescence of carbonic anhydride has ceased, the deep red solution 
is concentrated, treated with potassium hydrate in excess, and shaken 
with ether. The ethereal solution, on spontaneous evaporation, yields 
a red-colored mass containing a red pigment, a yellow resin, and a 
base. By reerystallizaiion, the latter was obtained in a pure state, and 
found, by its excessively bitter taste and all of the other characteristic 
reactions, to be strychnine, The transformation of brucine into strych- 
nine is not only a remarkable fact in itself, but is also highly impor- 
tant in a toxicological view, as it again points out the great caution that 
must be exercised in such investigations where oxidizing agents are 
employed. In illustration, a recent case may be cited, where one of 
the students, in working upon a mixture of plumbic nitrate and bru- 
cine for practice, found strychnine in place of brucine. Ilere the 
liberated nitric acid of the nitrate had worked the transformation. 
Also, in other respects, the relation between the strychnos alkaloids 
becomes apparent. — If, for instance, strychnine is heated on a water- 
bath for a long time with a strong base, as potassium, sodium, or 
barium hydrate and water, in a sealed tube, a body resembling brucine 
in its reactions is obtained, This decomposition also deserves particu- 
lar notice in its toxicological bearing.—T. L. Sonnenschein, from the 
Phar. Leitung.—The Pharmacal Gazette. 


Amylnitrate,—Speaking of this body, the Pharmaceutische Zett- 
ung says that its applications are still cireumscribed. — It differs from 
amylnitrite in the following particulars : it has a higher specific gravity 
(0.919), a higher boiling point (147° to 145°), possesses a very disagree- 
able cémicular smell, and is colorless. The designations Amylnitrite 
and Amylnitrate have so often led to mistakes in substituting one for 
the other, that it is recommended to employ the names WVtrite of 
Amyl and Nitrate of Amyl.—Chem. and Druggists Cir., from the 
Pharm. Zeitung. 


Action of Boiling Distilled Water on Fehling’s Solution.— 
MM. E. Boivin and Loiseau remark that the blue color of Fehling’s 
solution, which is weakened on boiling with distilled water, remains 
unchanged if river water be employed ; indeed, if ordinary water be 
used, the boiling liquid may be concentrated till it is nearly dry with- 
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out losing its color. The non-decolorization of the solution is attributed 
to the foreign soluble bodies found in ordinary water. By a series of 
careful experiments, it is satisfactorily proved that the purer the dis- 
tilled water used, the less is required to decolorize the solution, whilst 
the presence of calcium salts, even in minute quantities, neutralizes the 
decolorizing power. This fact will be found of importance in estima- 
ting correctly small quantities of glucose by the Barreswell method, 
as in using the latter it is necessary to dilute the cupro-potassic solu- 


tion with water.— Chemist and Druggist. 


Cosmoline a Substitute for Lard in Pharmaceutical Prep- 
arations,—We received some time since from Messrs. E. F. Hough- 
ton & Co., 215 South Front Street, Philadelphia, a number of samples 
of this new pharmaceutical preparation. The circular which accom- 
panies them states only that it is derived from petroleum, but gives no 
information concerning the process of manufacture or the constituents 
of the substance. We judge, however, from its properties that more 
or less paraftine is present in it. It is claimed that its chief virtue is 
its absolute non-aftinity for oxygen, which adapts it peculiarly well for 
use in all pharmaceutical preparations in which lard is commonly em- 
ployed, but in which the tendency of the latter to become rancid often 
renders it difficult or impossible to make or keep any considerable 
quantity without its becoming unfit for use. Of the samples we have 
examined, one is of fluid consistence, and has a very faint odor pecu- 
liar to kerosene; another, which is semi-solid at ordinary tempera- 
tures, is a very bland and almost odorless grease, which tastes slightly 
like kerosene ;—a simple cerate, in which the cosmoline takes the place 
of lard, and a rose-perfumed, which should be better than cold-cream, 
owing to its inability to become rancid. Still another variety is the 
carbolated. The latter we have used as a lubricant in obstetrical 
practice, and find it answers the purpose admirably. It is also very 
well adapted as a lubricant for specula and catheters, and to preserve 
instruments from rust. , 

The carbolated variety is an excellent application for the skin in 
scarlatina, and to relieve the pain of burns and scalds, as well as pro- 
tect the inflamed surface from air. 

In skin diseases, especially the erythema, so common to the flexures 
of the joints in fleshy children, and about the nates of babies who have 
acid stools, it is much better than the lard compounds, which, although 
benzoated, will often increase the trouble they are employed to cure. 

All of the samples furnished to us are put up in large-mouthed, 
three-ounce bottles, which admit the finger, and are convenient to carry 
with an obstetrical case, or keep on the washstand in the office. 
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THE EFFECTS OF PARIS GREEN ON VEGETATION. 


THE following remarks are made by the editor of the Druggists’ 
Circular, in answering a correspondent of that journal, who makes in- 
quiry (1st) whether the tubers of the potato vine are not liable to 
become poisonous by the use of Paris green on the tops; (2d) whether 
it will not injure the plant; (8d) will not succeeding crops be injured 
by the accumulation of arsenic in the soil :—Arsenic is not one of the 
essential constituents of plants, and being a foreign substance, is not 
so readily absorbed as the elements that are necessary to their proper 
growth and perfection, as potash, silica, lime, ete. The questions 
mooted have been but little examined, although it is the duty of the 
Agricultural Department at Washington to experiment on all such sub- 
jects. According to some observations, made by Dr. Davy and Mr. 
Horsley, turnips and other vegetables grown on soils manured with 
supervhosphates containing arsenic, acquired a notable impregnation of 

‘that element. It is probable that if the comparatively small quantity 
present in a manure could give such results, that the use of Paris green 
in the proportions indicated by our correspondent would be attended 
with a still greater absorption, provided the plant is capable of taking 
up more than a certain small quantity, which is a fixed quantity for any 
given species. There would seem to be some likelihood that plants are 
without this capability, when we consider the very large quantity of the 
chemical under consideration which is used annually in the protection of 
the potato crop, and yet, to our knowledge, no serious complaint has 
been made. Bearing upon the latter query of your note is the follow- 
ing quotation from Liebig: “ Arsenic must deprive the organs of the 
principal property which appertains to their vital condition, namely, 
that of the suffering and effecting transformations ; or, in other words, 
organic life must be destroyed.” Directly disagreeing with this, how- 
ever, are the results obtained by Dr. Davy’s experiments, which are as 
follows (see Phil. Mag. xviii., 108). A young pea plant was watered 
daily for three or four day with an aqueous solution of arsenious acid, 
and then the operation was discontinued; the plant grew to the full 
size, flowered and produced seed. The leaves, stocks, and pods, on the 
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epplica ation of the proper tons, showed conclusively the presence of 
arsenic. A cabbage plant and turnips grown upon soil mixed with 
arsenical superphosphates, in the proportion adopted in agriculture, also 
showed abundant evidence of containing the poison, both by Reinsh’s 
and Marsh’s tests; and, as in the case at the pea plant, the growth or 
perfection of the plants seemed not to be in the least affected, : although 
it was said that sheep preferred the turnips grown on land to which no 
fertilizer had been applied. The conclusions to be derived from those 
experiments, which seem to have been conducted with care and to be 
thoroughly reliable, are, first, that arsenic can be absorbed by plants, 
and as it is an accumulative poison, the great danger from the use, as 
food, of plants containing it, is apparent; and secondly, that plants 
can absorb a certain amount of arsenic without its having any ten- 
dency to kill the plant or prevent its maturing.— Canadian Pharma- 
ceutical Jour. 

Mr. William MeMurtrie, chemist to the Agricultural Department 
at Washington, has recently published the results of some investiga- 
tions in this direction. The experiments were undertaken at the 
suggestion of correspondents who feared that, when Paris green was 
applied to crops year aften year, sufficient might accumulate in the soil 
to poison it sufliciently to destroy its fertility; it was also feared that 
sufficient might be absorbed to become prejudicial to the health of 
consumers of vegetables grown upon it. 

Mr. MeMurtrie conducted his experiments as follows: 

Fifteen common flower-pots, of as nearly uniform size as possible, 
were selected, and each one filled with a measured quantity of good 
garden-soil. With the soil of each pot were then thoroughly inter- 
mixed quantities of Paris green, ranging from 100 milligrams to one 
gram. Thus, one pot contained 100 milligrams; that next to it con- 
‘tained 200 milligrams; the next 300; and this quantity was increased 
until it finally reached 1 gram. In the other pots the increase was 
made more rapid, and in the other pots contained 2, 3, 4, and 5 grams, 
respectively. After the soi) had thus been carefully prepared, a given 
number of peas, all of which were cz refully selected, so as to secure as 
nearly as possible those of the same size and appearance, were planted 
in each pot. The effect was not neticed until the quantity present in 
the soil reached 500 milligrams, and it was found that in the other 
pots the size of the plants decreased regularly as the quantity of 
arsenical compound present was increased. 

What, then, are the quantities of this compound which may be 
applied to the soil for the various purposes in practical agriculture 
before effecting any injurious results? The amount of soil in each of 
the pots employed in these experiments was 91.5 cubic inches. With 
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Paris green, the limit is 500 milligrams for this quantity of soil, which 
is equivalent to 145.6 grams per cubic foot, or 906.4 pounds per acre, 
calculating for a depth of one foot. Practically, not one-twentieth 
part of this amount is ever used. 

These facts argue against the possibility of accumulation of sufli- 
cient arsenic in the soil by regular applications of Paris green in the 
quantities recommended for the destruction of the Colorado potato- 
beetle. When rotation of crops is observed, and application of the 
poison cannot therefore take place upon the same plot more than once 
in three or four years, it is probable that each application, being acted 
upon by the natural solvents in the soil, will be removed by drainage 
before another is made. And yet, even when annual applications are 
made, so much time must elapse before the limit could be attained, 
that no injury need be feared from this cause. 

Now, can arsenic be absorbed and assimilated by the plant in the 
economy of growth? Experiments give a negative reply. All of the 
plants grown, from the largest to the smallest, were examined by care- 
ful application of Marsh’s test; yet in no case was the presence of 
arsenic detected. 

Before making the test, the organic matter of the plant was de- 
stroyed by boiling it in hydrochloric acid with addition of potassic 
chlorate, and the solution filtered. 

Potatoes which had been subjected to applications of Paris green 
were carefully examined, and with results similar to those above noted. 

With these facts before us, and without considering what might be 
the result of a series of experiments continued through a number of 
years, we must conclude that plants have not the power to absorb and 
assimilate from the soil compounds of arsenic, and that, though 
arsenical compounds exer an injurious influence upon vegetation, yet 
this is without effect until the quantity of Paris green present reaches 
about 900 pounds per acre.— Zhe Laboratory. 


The Stinging Tree.—One of the torments to which the trav- 
eller is subjected in the North Australian scrubs is a stinging tree 
(urtica gigas), which is very abundant, and ranges in size from a 
large shrub of thirty feet in height to a small plant measuring only a 
few inches. Its leaf is large and peculiar, from being covered with 
a short silvery hair, which, when shaken, emits fine, pungent dust, 
most irritable to the skin and nostrils. Imftouched it causes most acute 
pain, whichis felt for months afterwards—a dull, gnawing pain, 
accompanied by a burning sensation, particularly in the shoulder and 
under the arm, where small lumps often arise. Even when the sting 


has quite died away, the unwary bushman is forcibly reminded of 
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his indiscretion each time that the affected part is brought into contact 
with water. The fruit is of a pink, fleshy color, hanging in clusters, 
and so inviting that a stranger is irresistibly tempted to pluck it; but 
seldom more than once, for, though the raspberry-like berries are 
harmless in themselves, some contact with the leaves is almost unavoid- 
able. The blacks are said to eat the fruit ; but for this I cannot vouch, 
though I have tasted one or two at odd times, and found them very 
pleasant. The worst of this nettle is the tendency it exhibits to shoot 
up wherever a clearing has been effected. In passing through the 
dray-tracks cut through the scrub, great caution was necessary to 
avoid the young plants that cropped up even in a few weeks. I have 
never known a case of its being fatal to human beings, but I have 
seen people subjected by it to great suffering, notably a scientific 
gentleman, who plucked off a branch and carried it some distance as 
a curiosity, wondering the while what caused the pain and numbness 
in his arm. Horses I have seen die in agony from the sting, the 
wounded parts becoming paralyzed; but strange to say, it does not 
seem to injure cattle, who dash through the shrubs full of it without 
receiving any damage. This curious anomaly is well known to all 
bushmen.—Cassell’s Illustrated Travels. 


Death from Eating Strawberries.—M. Ff’. Garnier relates, in 
the Lyon Médical for June 20, that on the 8th instant he was sent for 
to see a girl who was reported to be dying. The patient, who was a 
strong and healthy girl, aged fifteen, but of a lymphatic and nervous 
temperament, was lying insensible on her bed, in a state of complete 
prostration ; her respiration was stertorous, her face pale and livid ; 
the pulse depressed, excessively weak, small, and intermittent. She 
had eaten, at twelve o’clock, a bow] of strawberries without any addi- 
tion of sugar, cream, etc. It was not known whether they had com- 
menced to ferment at all, but M. Garnier believes that such must have 
been the case, from the considerable distention of the epigastrium. M. 
Garnier immediately administéred two emetics at an interval of from 
twenty to thirty minutes, covered her with hot linen, to endeavor to 
get some warmth into her icy-cold body, whilst he kept the jaws apart 
by mechanical means, so as to make her forcibly swallow warm water ; 
and tickled the uvula with a feather, but could only obtain a very 
trifling regurgitation of the strawberries. Finally, a profuse and 
viscous sweat broke out all over the body, and the girl expired, her 
illness having lasted but three hours. M. Garnier had the coffin opened 
twenty-four hours afterwards, and found most distinct evidences of 
cadaveric decomposition, and an incredible distention of the stomach 
and abdomen. 
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M. Garnier states that it is not an isolated case in his practice. He 
has saved four patients by emetics, but has lost more than he has 
saved. He has arrived at the conclusion that, if not more than two 
hours have elapsed between the eating of the strawberries and medi- 
cal treatment, emetics may be safely administered ; but if this space 
of time be exceeded, he believes this means to be more hurtful than 
useful. The emetic remains inert in a stomach thus distended, of 
which it can no longer provoke contractions, and perhaps only in- 
creases its distention. M. Garnier therefore thinks that in such cir- 
cumstances it would be better to give a large dose of ammonia. 

He takes the opportunity of giving some advice how to eat straw- 
berries without injury to the health. He recommends persons who 
can eat this fruit in its natural condition with impunity not to eat 
many at a time, and is of opinion that a certain amount of sugar sin- 
gularly facilitates their absorption and, still more, their digestion. The 
juice and scraped rind of a lemon mixed are sometimes useful for the 
same purpose, but generally this mixture, even if compounded with 
powdered sugar, does not agree with every one. It is the same with 
strawberries and cream. M. Garnier thinks it better to sprinkle the 
strawberries with a good and strongly alcoholic wine. Debilitated 
stomachs should not venture on Bordeaux wine ; Kirschenwasser, rum, 
or cognac being in his opinion preferable. Tis last recommendation is 
never to eat strawberries alone ; they should always be accompanied by 
other food, which should precede them in the digestive tube. All that 
has been said of strawberries applies with greater force to raspberries, 
which are still more indigestible; but is not true of cherries, currants 
and gooseberries, inasmuch as in their case chemical decomposition is 
much slower.—London Med. Record. 

‘ 

Poisoning by Laburnum Flowers,—I. Clonet contributes to 
Le Mouvement Médical, No. 28, 1875, an article on the poisonous pro- 
perties of Citisus laburnum, from which we abstract the following 
notes of a case: . 

A family of Rouen, consisting of seven persons, ate of a batch of 
fritters containing laburnum flowers, which were used as a flavor on 
account of their resemblance to those of acacia, which had previously 
been employed. The flowers alone were used in the dish, the floral 
peduncles having been rejected. Fifteen minutes after having eaten 
the flitters, three of the ladies were seized with a slight feeling of 
malaise, followed by vomiting, vertigo, and cold sweats, succeeded by 
ligh fever ; then the face became pale, the respiration was accelerated, 
and the face was expressive of severe pain, augmented from time to 
time by a succession of spasmodic muscular contractions. After nine 
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hours there ensued transitory languor and somnolence, but this soon 
passed off, leaving marked insomnia, which lasted through the night. 

All these symptoms appeared in five out of the seven persons who 
had partaken of the fritters, but in various degrees of intensity. One 
vomited repeatedly during twelve hours, another only two or three 
times, but in the latter case the other symptoms were more violent. 
The purgative effect was also very variable. In the case of a vigorous 
man the symptoms did not supervene until two hours after the repast. 
In the case of a servant who had eaten the fritters coid, the symptoms 
did not appear for ten hours. No symptoms of asphyxia were observed 
in any of these cases. 

It results, says M. Clonet, from these facts that the introduction 
into the organism of about eight grammes of laburnum flowers (the 
amount taken by each of the persons mentioned) may cause violent 
emeto-cathartic symptoms, and that consequently the activity of cyti- 
sine must be considerable, since eight grammes of the flowers contain 
only a minute quantity of this substance. The action of cystisine is 
similar or more severe upon most animals, though upon the horse and 
rabbit it is said to exercise no effect— Medical Times. 


The following case, illustrating the poisonous effects of the same 
drug, is of interest in this connection. Frank Thorpe Porter, L.R.C.S., 
writes to the Medical Press and Circular: “On the evening of 
Saturday, May 15, 1875, a fine male child, three years of age, was 
brought to me in an almost dying state; the pulse was impercepti- 
ble, the body cold, the pupils dilated, the head rigidly thrown back, 
and the breathing stertorous. Vomiting was freely taking place, 
but purging was absent. The mother stated to me that the child 
had been detected eating laburnum flowers three hours before it 
was brought to me, and the vomiting had been profuse for two hours. 
On examining the vomited matter, I noticed fragments of the flower 
in a broken-down state. The treatment consisted of the free use of 
ammonia with bark, the application of sinapisms to the epigastrium 
and nape of the neck ; castor-oil was also administered. I prescribed 
no emetic, because vomiting was sufficiently well marked. . . . . 
The child made a rapid recovery.” 


Perseverance Rewarded,—A Texas newspaper asks us to believe 
that Mr. Hugo Byer committed an elaborate suicide in the following 
manner, from which it would appear that Texas poisons are much 
tke “ Western calomel ” :-— 

“On the 19th he took two ounces of laudanum’; on the 20th he 
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swallowed another two ounces of laudanum and three ounce of chloro- 
form ; on the 21st he partook of two ounces of chloroform and one- 
third of an ounce of morphia; on the 22d he took four ounces of chlo- 
roform, and on the 23d he drank two ounces of chloroform and one 
ourtce of chloral. Still he lived until the 25th, when, in spite of the in- 
nocuous type of the poisons dispensed by the Texas drug stores, he was 
still dragging out his existence. So much perseverance, however, 
must ultimately lead to results, and we are not surprised to learn that 
death at last closed ‘this strange eventful history.’ ” 


Iodide of Starch as an Antidote,—At the meeting of the Medi- 
co-Physical Society of Florence, Signor Bellini introduced a new 
remedy to the Society—the iodide of starch, which has the advantage 
of not irritating the stomach and of forming with some poisons inzolu- 
ble compounds, or, if soluble, compounds that are not of a deleteri 10us 
nature. This is the case particularly with the alkalies and alkaline 
sulphurets, which form alkaline iodides with it. It is a serviceable 
remedy in poisoning by strychnia, with which it forms an insoluble 
compound.—L’ Imparziale, and The Practitioner. 


Treatment of Rhus Poisoning.—Dr. I. Morrison says he has 
used with entire satisfaction for some three years or more, in the treat- 
ment of the eruptions caused by rhus radicans, the prescription which 
is given below. “In many trials I have never seen it fail, no matter in 
what stage of the disease it has been applied, to relieve and check the 
inflammation immediately. I have never known it to be used by any 
other person ; and as this is the season when abundant opportunity is 
afforded for trial, | hope it may be made, and that we may have the 
results through the Medical Times. I do not know that the sulphite 
of sodium is of any use in this prescription, but I know that it will 
not be of much use without, the carbolie acid. 


Rh. Acid. carbolic......... f 35s. 
podii sulphis,......... 3 ij. 
Aque font...........£ 3 vii—M. 
S.—Apply constantly to the parts affected, on bandages of muslin.” 
—Med. Times. 


Substitute for Persian Insect Powder.—The /ndustrie Blit- 
ter of Berlin recommends the use of the wild rosemary (Ledum 
palustre) as a substitute for the well-known Persian powder. This 
plant, whether fresh or dry, will kill lice, bed-bugs, fleas, moths, 
beetles, and their larvee, the maggots and blue-bottles, and probably 
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other insects. It is also the best remedy for mosquito-bites and the 
bites of all other insects. A little of the tincture of the plant applied 
to the bite not only relieves the intolerable itching, but also relieves 
the pain. If the tincture be mixed with glycerine and rubbed on the 
skin, it will drive the mosquitoes away. If this be a fact, the plant 
deserves special attention. It is very probable that it will be able to 
entirely supplant the expensive and frequently adulterated or counter- 
feit insect powder. It is most effective when green and in bloom, at 
which time it should be gathered.— Am. Artizan. 


Atropine as an Antidote to Opium,—In a report of the Chinese 
Hospital at Shanghai, recently published, we find that the medical 
ofticer of the institution, Dr. Johnston, speaks almost rapturously of the 
value of the subcutaneous injection of atropine in opium-poisoning. 
During the last ten years upwards of 500 such cases of poisoning 
(nearly all suicidal) have come under his own observation, 62 having 
been recorded last year. Many of the most desperate cases rallied and 
recovered under the treatment advocated. The loss of life annually 
in China from abuse of the drug must be appalling. Opium-smokers 
to the number of 360 were treated in the hospital in 1874, but the 
experience and results obtained were not encouraging, and Dr. John- 
ston expresses his opinion that it is a hopeless task to reclaim the con- 
firmed opium-smoker.— The Lancet. 


Action of Mancenilla Bark,—M. Hardy has presented a memoir 
on the action of mancenilla bark to the Academy of Sciences in 
Paris. This bark, which the savages use to poison their arrows, comes 
from the Erythrophleum guiniense. The most frequent phenomenon 
produced by the injection of the active substance of this bark consists 
in the slackening of the heart-beats and its arrest in systole. After 
this arrest, some respiratory movements are still found to exist in 
guinea-pigs. Galvanic currents act longer on the muscles of the life 
of relation than on those of the heart’after the death of the animal. 
However, this action is more rapidly destroyed after poisoning by man- 
cenilla bark than after simple ligature of the heart. Sulphate of 
atropia does not exercise any antagonistic action. 


Poisoning by Aniline Brown,—A strange case of poisoning is 
reported from Stettin. A gentleman had bought a hat in a shop there, 
and after having worn it one or two days was troubled with unbear- 
able headache. At the same time little ulcers formed upon his fore- 
head, his eyes were inflamed, and the whole of the upper part of his 
head was much swollen. It was evident that these symptoms were 
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caused by the hat; and upon examination by a chemist, it was found 
that the brown leather in the inside of the hat was colored with a 
poisonous aniline dye. It appears that inflammation is unavoidable 
when this dye is in contact with any part of the skin. 








CHLORALISM. 


The Chemist and Druggist quotes from Belgravia for April, ex- 
tracts from “ The Confessions of an English Chloral Eater,” written by 
Dr. Gordon Stables, of the Royal Navy. The narrative is not ap- 
parently intended for fiction, though evidently written with that tint 
of extravagance which was requisite to make it a popular magazine 
article. The following passages are quoted from the history, as well 
calculated to check the too easy reliance on the innocence of the 
medicine which early reports of its action were calculated to engender : 

“The stimulation,” says the doctor, “is not like that caused by opium 
or alcohol: it is not exhilarating, and does not incite to action either 
mentally or bodily. But the subject of the influence rises for a time 
above all his cares, or sorrows, or fatigue, and seems to look on life 
through the medium of a rose-tinted glass. But while care and sor- 
row are forgotten, and a strange dreamy sense of perfect ease, comfort, 
and happiness takes their place, all affection and love are likewise 
banished. He is apathetic, and cares for nothing save his own sense 
of comfort. He is, if I might so express it, merely a living, breathing 
vegetable. In this state the confirmed chloral eater would stand by 
the death-bed of his nearest and dearest a passive spectator, if not in- 
deed actually smiling;"and for the same reason he would stand quietly 
on the scaffold until executed. If the dose is repeated without the 
chloralist lying down, speech becomes indistinct, the eyelids drop, and 
the gait in walking is affected, just as in drunkenness from alcohol. 
The chloralist drunk in the first degree, is by no means an unpleasant 
companion. A stranger could mark nothing unusual about him; he 
is genial, and although rather languid and by no means bright in con- 
versation, he is at all events a good listener, and is easily pleased, al- 
though his smiles often partake of the simpering or hysterical order ; 
and, too, he is at times easily roused into an outbreak of furious pas- 
sion, which dies away just as suddenly as it came, leaving no trace 
behind. But of course every one will not be affected precisely alike, 
as much depends on the idiosyncrasy or innate peculiarities of the 
chloralist.” 

The writer’s personal experience with chloral commenced in De- 
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cember, 1871. He was suffering from sleeplessness, and, tempted by 
the medical praises of the new hypnotic, he began with doses of 20 
grains. The “sweet restorer” answered promptly this enchanted 
call, and the patient, delighted with the power with which he found 
himself possessed, continued to use it. Very strikingly he describes the 
nature of the sleep which he could thus produce. “I observed,” he 
says, “that on awakening in the morning I felt as if actually no space 
of time had intervened since I lay down. My life seemed a continu- 
ous never-ending day; I had no satisfaction from my sleep, and felt 
dispirited in consequence. If I had only taken warning now! But 
I did not; for this same peevishness is the earliest symptom of that 
coming irritability, or chronic congestion of the brain, which the con- 
tinuous use of chloral never fails to produce. About two months 
after I had begun taking chloral, I first became sensible of a strange 
heat on the top of my head, together with a sense of fulness in the 
head. My nerves, too, began to be shaken. I could do things slowly, 
but any hurry or excitement at once confused me.” 

All this time, he says, he had no suspicion that it was the hydrate 
of chloral that was doing the mischief, and was treating himself for 
brain congestion. Things grew rapidly worse, till at the end of June, 
1872, he writes: 

“ My bodily sufferings are very great, and my mind is a mere chaos. 
My face is so thin and white and worn, that I start at my own image 
in the glass. My eyes are constantly dilated, and the least excitement 
runs my pulse from sixty toa hundred. Towards evening my head 
feels as if frozen, and I sit ina benumbed stupor until bed-time. Un- 
dressing I feel is one of the labors of Hercules, and has to be done by 
degrees. I do not take my chloral—three drachms, enough to kill as 
many men—until I am in bed, and the house is perfectly still; for the 
slightest noise would necessitate a double dose. When all is quiet, I 
drink and— 

“Tf I were not writing thes¢ confessions as a warning to others, I 
would draw a veil over my last experiences of chloral hydrate. For 
the first fortnight in December never less than five drachms of this 
medicine was my nightly dose. From the time I arose in the morn- 
ing—for I still left bed daily, having a horror of it—my sufferings 
were extreme. I had now lost all power of reading, writing, or speak- 
ing aloud ; any attempt to do either was excruciating brain agony, and 
if persevered in, fainting followed. I could hardly move my head 
from the pillow or sit erect, while my eyes seemed starting from their 
sockets if I attempted to walk. But towards night—well, if all of 
mental, all of bodily suffering I ever endured in life could be com- 
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pressed into one hour, it would not exceed the torments I then under- 
went. Every vein in my body seemed swollen to double the size and 
inflamed along the whole length, while the restlessness was so distress- 
ing that I could not lie for five minutes in any one position. Add to 
this that time seemed indefinitely long—minutes as hours and hours 
as days—and you will have some faint notion of my experience of the 
‘grand new remedy for sleeplessness that had no after-effects.’ ” 

From the time of totally abandoning the use of the poison, however, 
he began to mend, though his recovery, he tells us, was a long and 
tedious one. Doubtless Dr. Stables’ object is to warn his readers 
against indulging in chloral at their own discretion, not absolutely to 
condemn it when administered under medical direction. 








ACTION OF PICROTOXINE AND THE ANTAGONISM 
BETWEEN PICROTOXINE AND CHLORAL ILYDRATE. 


Dr. J. Cricuton Browne, of the West Riding Lunatic Asylum, ob- 
serves that it was when perusing the description given of the effects 
of chloral hydrate in reducing the force and frequency of the tetanic 
convulsions which follow a fatal dose of strychnia, that he began to 
speculate that in all likelihood the same agent might exercise a similar 
influence over the somewhat analogous symptoms which follow the ad- 
ministration of a fatal dose of picrotoxine. This substance produces 
tonic and clonic spasms of great severity, opisthotonos and gasping 
respiration being frequently present. It seems, however, to exert a 
greater influence over the cerebral, and a less influence over the spinal 
centres than strychnia, and this seems to hold out an additional hope 
that chloral hydrate would eflectually counteract them. Dr. Browne 
gives a series of experiments showing the action of the poison on 
rabbits, dogs, and guinea-pigs to be that of an energetic poison; the 
effects in many points of view resemble those of an epileptic attack. It 
commences with drowsiness, followed by restlessness and unsteadiness 
and distinct convulsive paroxysms, the muscles earliest affected being 
those of the ear and neck, eyebrows, eyelids, mouth and fore-paws ; 
parts corresponding to the distribution of the middle cerebral artery ; 
finally those of the hind legs and tail. It thus appears, in the light of 
Ferrier’s discoveries, that a particular point may be fixed upon in the 
frontal lobe and close to the middle cerebral artery, in which the dis- 
charge originates, and from which the condition causing the discharge 
spreads forwards, upwards, and backwards over the hemispheres. A 
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longitudinal mode of propagation is also observed to the centres lying 
below this point; and hence we see the corpora quadrigemina, cere- 
bellum, pons varolii, and medulla oblongata are speedily affected ; the 
occurrence of opisthotonos probably marking the time when the corpora 
quadrigemina begins to participate in the disturbance. When nystag- 
mus commences the cerebellum is implicated, and when a sudden ex- 
acerbation in the convulsive movements takes place, it may be inferred 
that the pons and medulla are also engaged in the terrific discharges 
that take place. The spinal cord does not appear to share so much in 
that instability of nerve-tissue which is set up by picrotoxine as in that 
caused by strychnia, since pinching or pricking the feet or tail, which 
in strychnia poisoning would certainly induce spasms, occasions no dis- 
turbance in animals under the influence of picrotoxine. —Picrotoxine 
stimulates the peristaltic action of the alimentary canal; the flow of 
saliva is greatly angmented. It lowers the temperature of the body. 
The minimum fatal dose in a rabbit weighing three pounds was found 
to be oly of agrain, This quantity, or more, was accordingly given to a 
number of rabbits, and it was found that effects sy of a grain were 
neutralized by two grains of chloral hydrate, the animals sometimes 
exhibiting in a singular manner the struggle between the poison and 
the antidote.— The Practitioner, from the Br. Med. Jour. 


Two Cases of Idiopathic Tetanus—Treatment by Chloral 
—Recovery—The /ndian Medical Gazette, Yebruary 1, contains the 
following cases : 

The first, a boy thirteen years of age, was treated by Surgeon- 
Major G. T. Ifunter for tetanus, occurring after exposure to the sun 
and beating with acane. No contusions or wounds could be discovered. 
Two peculiarities were noticeable : 

1. The tetanic spasm commenced at the diaphragm, then affected 
the fingers of the right hand, and afterwards extended to the muscles 
of the abdomen and legs. 

2. Deglutition as regards liquid nourishment was easy throughout 
the course of the disease, though he could not open his mouth more 
than half an inch for several days. Treatment: tr. cannabis indice, 
mx. and potass. bromid., grs. v. every third hour, and chloral hydrat. 
gre. xii. three times a day, together with inhalations of chloroform as 
required. The diet was generous, and the boy took as much as twenty- 
two ounces of wine daily, without any intoxicating effect. Recovery 
took place in about a month, 

The second case, under care of Surgeon IT. W. ITill, was that of a 
Hindoo, forty years of age, who suffered from a severe but typical 
attack of idiopathic tetanus, caused probably by exposure to the damp 
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chilly air of night, when the body was relaxed by the hes at of the day 
and the constitution rendered “ below par” by a recent febrile attack. 

During the first few days the tetanic spasms were exceedingly fre- 
quent and severe, but these gradually yielded to the steady adiministra- 
tion of chloral hydrate, grs. xx. thrice daily, which was kept up 
through the whole course of the disease, which terminated in recovery 
at the end of six weeks.— Medical Times. 


Traumatic Tetanus Successfully Treated by Chloral Hy- 
drate and Bromide of Potassium.—Dr. W. E. Pitman ecommu- 
nicates to the Virginia Medical Monthly for March a case of a child 
five years of age, in whom violent tetanic spasms, clinched jaws, 
marked tendency to opisthotonos, with some dysphagia, came on sud- 
denly (presumably as a result of some wound, although Dr. P. does 
not state this.) Chloral hydrate, gr. v., with bromide of potassium, gr. 
xii., were administered every two hours, gradually lengthening the in- 
tervals until spasmodic movements ceased. The child recovered.— 


Lhid. 


Poisoning by Chloral,—An interesting case of poisoning by 
Chloral hydrate is reported in the Centralblatt f. d. Med. Wissench. 
of April 3. A man who had taken twenty-four grammes (about 370 
grains) of chloral hydrate, was found half an hour after in deep sleep, 
no meve dangerous manifestations of its effects having yet developed 
themselves. About half an hour later, however, he began to suffer 
from interrupted respiration, the heart remaining normally active. 
Subsequently the heart’s impulse became dangerously feeble, so that 
the pulse could only be felt in the carotid, while the face became 
deathly pale. The pupils were greatly contracted, and the tempera- 
ture sank to 91.22 Fah. Artificial respiration by means of passive 
motions and faradization being followed by no improvement 0.003 
gramme of strychnia was injected subcutaneously. Muscular spasm 
set in immediately, rapidly followed by trismus, the heart’s impulse 
became again perceptible, the pupils enlarged, and the temperature 
rose to 91.94 Fah. Dangerous symptoms manifesting themselves 
again shortly after, a second injection of 0.002 grammes of strychnia 
was administered, the effects of which displayed themselves as before ; 
the heart’s action increased in power, and the temperature rose to the 
normal; respiration had, however, to be excited for eight hours longer 
by means of the induced current. Thirty-two hours after the poison- 
ing he awoke fresh and free from all effects, having, on several occa- 
sions, been easily awakened from his sleep. The trismus and tetanic 
contraction of the muscles of the upper extremities persisted for four- 
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teen hours after the second injection of strychnia. No gastritis 
followed this enormous dose of chloral, the probable reason being that 
the stomach was full at the time it was taken. 
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ON THE ACTION OF PHOSPHORUS. 


In a series of articles in the Mouvement Médical (September and 
October, 1874) M. Labbée discusses the physiological action of phos- 
phorus, with special reference to toxicology. The symptoms caused 
by the metalloid cannot be attributed to its direct action, for uncom- 
bined phosphorus, as Ranvier has shown, exerts no appreciable in- 
fluence on living tissue. Again, the great variety of symptoms and 
post-mortem appearances in cases of phosphorus-poisoning requires 
explanation. Lécorcheé’s theory is the most satisfactory one which has 
hitherto been offered. Ile divides cases of poisoning by phosphorus 
into three groups, two of which are perfectly distinct, while the third 
includes mixed forms. 1. If phosphorus be swallowed during a meal, 
it undergoes oxidation in the alimentary canal. The resulting phos- 
phoric acid is absorbed, and causes changes in the red corpuscles of 
the blood, attended by escape of their coloring matter, jaundice, 
hemorrhage, and steatosis of various organs. 2. When phosphorus is 
taken on an empty stomach, phosphoretted hydrogen is produced, 
partly in the bowel, partly in the blood. The symptoms are almost 
purely nervous, such as acceleration of the pulse, marked fall of tem- 
perature, and convulsions; no jaundice or hemorrhage occurs; the 
alimentary canal and the viscera are intact, and yet death ensues very 
speedily. 3. Sometimes, when phosphorus is taken on an empty 
stomach, the primary symptoms due to absorption of phosphoretted 
hydrogen are followed by those which are characteristic of poisoning 
by phosphoric acid. This must be attributed to the prolonged survival 
of the patient; there is time for the phosphoretted hydrogen in the 
blood to become converted into phosphoric acid, the effects of the latter 
compound being superinduced upon those of the former. 

M. Labbée proceeds to insist on the superiority of the evidence fur-. 
nished by morbid anatomy over that derived from chemical analysis in 
cases of suspected pvisoning by phosphorus. The Society of Legal 
Medicine was requested, by a French tribunal, to decide whether an 
expert might legitimately infer poisoning by phosphorus from the 
presence of abnormal quantities of phosphoric acid or phosphates in 
the matter submitted to analysis, and this in the absence of any trace 
of free phosphorus, and of the characteristic structural lesions. The 
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question, as might have been anticipated, was answered in the neg- 
ative. 

Personne’s method of treatment is next alluded to. Ile found that 
the oxidation of phosphorus was prevented by essence of turpentine. 
Several cases of recovery, after considerable quantities of phosphorus 
had been swallowed, have been ascribed to the use of this antidote ; 
but Depaire, in his report on this subject to the Belgian Academy of 
Medicine (April, 1874) asserts that turpentine failed to arrest, or even 
to modify, the symptoms and anatomical changes due to phosphorus- 
poisoning in dogs. Labbée accordingly concludes that it would be i 
unwise to trifle with a remedy of doubtful value, and recommends the i 
practitioner to rely on emetics, especially on sulphate of copper, in his 
treatment of these cases.— London Med. Lecord, March 31, 1875. 


A New Antidote for Phosphorus,—MM. Thirnesse and Casse 
have brought the Royal Academy of Medicine of Brussels an import- 
ant series of experiments tending to show that oxygen introduced 
into the veins will counteract the poisonous effects of phosphorus. M. 
Casse contrived a simple apparatus for injecting the gas into the veins 
in definite quantities. The minimum fatal dose of phosphorus is gen- 
erally reckoned at one centigramme for each kilogramme of the 
animal’s weight, but in some of their experiments they administered 


double this dose, and yet saved the animals. In one case the poisoned i 

animal, having been treated by the gas, appeared to be nearly i] 
cured, but on the third day the symptoms of poisoning reappeared, : 

and the animal appeared to be dying. Thereupon a second injection 

of gas was administered, with immediate relief, and the animal was i! 

completely cured. In the memoir submitted to the Academy, M. Casse 4 


promises an improved apparatus, by which he believes that the gas Vi 
may be introduced into the veins of man without danger. In that fh 


case it will seem possible that this treatment may be employed in a hi 
great number of cases besides those of phosphorus.— Zhe Doctor. 
* hie 


Poisoning by Camphor.—Nine well-authenticated cases of poise ; 
oning by the homeopathic solution of camphor have been published it 
from time to time in the Lritish Medical Journal. This solution ty 
contains about a grain of camphor to every two drops, and in doses of 
fifteen drops and upwards it acts as a strong poison. Some doubt 
having been expressed by a physician whether camphor was really the 
‘ cause of the symptoms in the cases reported, from the fact that he had 
taken the drug in three-grain doses, with no other than a beneficial ef- 
fect, the British Medical Journal replies: “It is a well-known fact 
that the action of a poison is, ceteris pardbus, in direct proportion to 
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its solubility. Camphor being very insoluble in the finids of the canal 
when given in the form of a dry solid, is in great part eliminated with- 
_ out being absorbed, and has little medicinal or poisonous effect ; but 

when taken in the form of a spirituous solution it is much more readily 
absorbed, and is, in a corresponding degree, more active.”—Loston 


Med. and Surg. Rep. 


Poisoning by Coal-Gas,—At a meeting of a branchof the Brit- 
ish Medical Association, held at Cumberland, Dr. Lockie read an ac- 
count of a case of poisoning by the inhalation of coal-gas. It was 
that of a young man, assistant “ boots ” at a hotel, who was found in bed 
in an unconscious condition in a room in which an escape of gas had 
taken place from a sliding gasolier, presumably during the whole night. 
One of the two jets was found burning, and there was a strong smell 
of gasin the apartment when first entered by his fellow-servant. The 
chief characteristics of the case were complete coma, lividity of the 
features, oscillation of the eyeballs, rapid but fluctuating respiration, 
odor of coal-gas in the breath, rapid and feeble pulse and high tem- 
perature, rising to 106.7 in the axilla shortly before death, which oc- 
curred sixty-eight and one-half hours after he was discovered. Various 
remedies were tried, including the inhalation of oxygen and cold affu- 
sion. At the necropsy numerous small clots were found in the brain ; 
the right cavities of the heart were engorged with fluid and clotted 
blood ; the lungs were of a dark claret-color, mottled with bright pink ; 
and the kidneys also were congested.— British Medical Journal. 


Dangers of Absorption of Phenic Acid,—The carelessness with 
which non-professional journals take up certain popular recipes is not 
always without its dangers, and especially since these often come into 
the hands of children. For instance, there appeared lately in one of 
the public prints an article upon the poison of vipers, which recom 
mended that carbolic acid should immediately be introduced within 
the wound, the acid to be mixed with alcohol in the proportion of two 
to one. Observe the off-hand manner in which a toxic agent is spoken 
of, as if it were the most inoffensive thing in the world. In order to 
try the experiment, a cat was selected upon whose skin, denuded of 
hair alone, a saturated solution of carbolic acid in alcohol, mixed with 
an equal quantity of water, was rubbed. This produced no effect ; but 
when the same solution was rubbed into a scratch upon the nose two 
or three times, the animal immediately fell into convulsions, and very 
shortly succumbed. Prussic acid could not have acted more promptly. 
The moral of this experiment is obvious.—L’ Abedle Médicale, No. 3, 
1875; from Medical Times. 
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Poisoning by Carbolic Acid.—Mr. F. Warren, Resident Sur- 


geon at Steeven’s Hospital, Dublin, relates the case of a man who 
drank some solution of carbolic acid intended for disinfecting pur- 
poses, mistaking it for whiskey. Its action was most rapid; he im- 
mediately became insensible, falling down suddenly as if in a fit; on 
his recovery he said he remembered nothing whatever after tasting 
the liquid. When brought to the hospital he was suffering from ex- 
treme syncope. The stomach pump was used, stimulant enemata ad- 
ministered, and after about seven hours he recovered his consciousness 
and gradually rallied from the depression. An attack of acute gas- 
tritis followed. The urine passed the day after the accident was almost 
black, but was free from turbidity, and no trace of carbolic acid, blood, 
or albumen could be detected in it. 





Antidote for Carbolic Acid.—A German contemporary affirms 
that the best antidote to carbolic acid is saccharate of lime, obtained 
by the solution of sixteen parts of sugar in forty parts of water, to 
which is added five parts of caustic lime. The solution should be fil- 
tered and evaporated to dryness. It is then easily soluble. 


Poisoning by Nitrate of Silver.—A case is reported in the 
Brighton Guardian in which a man hastily took a piece of lunar 
caustic, thinking it to be an anti-bilious pill. Soon after he felt a 
burning in the throat. The patient said he felt the caustic in the 
right side of the throat, but his physician, Mr. Hart, searched for it 
with his finger, and could feel nothing. Two or three hours after, Mr 
Hart was sent for, and found great difficulty of breathing, for which he 
performed an operation and carried on artificial respiration. But the 
man died. At the post-mortem, the stomach was found congested. 
“ On examining the throat, at the back of the tongue he found a large 
black patch in the fold of the mucous membrane, where the poison 
had lodged. The passage into the lungs was completely blocked up, 
and the throat much swollen. Deceased died from suffocation.” A 
similar case to the above, in which croup was caused by a bit of caustic 
dropping into the windpipe, is recorded by Dr. Albers, of Bremen, and 
mentioned by Christison. 


Poisoning by Bichromate of Potassium,—A photographer in 
London recently drank a quantity of a strong solution of bichromate 
of potassium, having mistaken the jug for another which contained 
ale. The physician called in found him very prostrate, sweating pro- 
fusely, and complaining of severe abdominal pains. He was also 
slightly purged, the evacuations being of a greenish-yellow color. The 
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pupils were dilated, and the pulse very weak and fluttering. Sulphate 
of zinc in water was administered two or three times, until vomiting 
and active purgation had been induced. Subsequently, olive-oil was 
,given him, Te remained very weak for some time, and the stomach 
could only tolerate the mildest food.— British Medical Journal. 
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Poisoning by Coke from its Use for Domestic Purposes.— 
Dr. R. Torrance (British Medical Journal, March 6) was called to see 
two servants who had been making marmalade in the still-room of a 
gentleman’s house, over a coke-fire. They had been attacked with 
giddiness, headache, and vomiting, accompanied in one case by weight 
in the head, ringing in the ears, strong tendency to sleep, and loss of 
muscular power. Removed to another room, the breathing was ob- 
served to be stertorous and difficult, and the action of the heart feeble. 
Stimulants, frictions, fresh air, and hot bottles to the feet soon brought 
about recovery. 


Poisoning by Aconite.—At a recent meeting of the New York 
Pathological Society, Dr. Blake related the case of a lady who had 
taken, by nistake, internally a drachm each of tincture of aconite and 
chloroform. In the course of half an hour all the contents of the 
stomach had been evacuated by the stomach-pump. Within fifteen 
minutes of the accident, the characteristic symptoms of the poison ap- 
peared. She became insensible; pulse and respiration ceased. Life 
was maintained for three hours by the use of a powerful battery, and 
by the employment of oxygen gas, mixed with equal parts of air. At 
the end of three hours the pulse began to be faintly perceptible. The 
urine was found loaded with albumen, and containing fragments of 
casts. This was at first supposed to indicate a chronic disease of the 
kidney, but later nothing abnormal was observed in the urine. The 
patient recovered. The possibility of the kidney-trouble being merely 
temporary, and occasioned by the irritating effects of the poison, was 
strengthened by the fact that the skin was profoundly impressed, there 
being a static congestion of its surface, and the cuticle peeling off on 
being rubbed.— Medical Record. 


Is Nitro-toluol Poisonous ?—Jaffe has found, from experiments 
made on dogs with doses of 5 grammes and upward of paranitrotoluol, 
administered daily for weeks, that this substance, unlike nitrobenzol, is 
not poisonous. LHe attributes it to the circumstance that the greater 
part of it is oxidized in the system to harmless products. Jaffe intends 
to extend his experiments to the other two isomeric modifications, viz. 
the liquid and metanitrotoluol— Journal of Appl. Chem. 
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From Wiggers’ Jahresbericht, ete., for 
1873, is taken the following analyses of 
American patent medicines by Hager : 


Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription: 


SAVIN ..0<0% +6 « 0 SrammMeEs; 


PAGPATEC ors c votes 0 J 
CIMHAMON,3 0:40.00 0 4 
Peruvian bark..... 10 i 
30i1 with water to 220 5 
Add gum arabic .,.10 e 
PSMA Sieve sauce, stershars, 0 es 
Tinct. digitalis..... ” 

GPINMac cue 
Oil anise..... gtts viii. 
Alcohol...........25 grammes. 

Mix. 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Discovery : 
RIORECN 15 61s evar): 15 grammes. 
Lactucarium...... 1 gramme. 
Tinct. opium ..... 2 grammes. 
Alcohol (64 p. c.).100 
WY AICP Ai. sie eres lin e 

Mix. 


. . a . 
Scott's Five-minute Fragrant Pain-Curer : 
(New York Medical University.) 
HURON ccs ceca ss OU CTAMINCS; 


Glycerine........ ae i 
AWE SHG. css... we 
WNIRNIONS os Stee Sea 238 170 ss 


Tobias’ Derby Condition Powder : 


Tartar emetic..... 2 grammes. 


Crude antimony... 20 ss 
Sulphar.:... oo... 10 6 
Saltpetre ......... 10 ee 
Fenugreek ....... AOD? 8 


Juniper berries.... 20  “ 


Van Buskirk’s Sozodont: 


Castile soap..... . 5 grammes, 
Glycerine: 5475/01" 5 x 
AIGOHOM:<..2%s.s0'n5 80 we 
ine ome eee . 20 


Oil of peppermint, 


sh cloves, 

“ cinnamon, 

OO) | BEBO 2.52% q. 8. 
Mix. 


Metachloral., 
M. Dujardin-Beaumetz reports that he 
‘finds in metachloral a useful substitute 
| for iodoform in the treatment of ulcers, 
‘etc. A serious objection to the use of 
| the latter agent is found in its very per- 
isistent and insupportable odor. From 





| this objection the metachloral is entirely 


| free. 
| 


Iodized Coffee. 


Dr. Calvo, the elder, recommends an 


jiodized syrup of coffee containing the 


Alleock’s Porous Plaster : 
Contains India-rubber, besides Bur- 
gundy pitch, frankincense and myrrh. | 


Tobias’ Venetian Liniment: 


Spirits hartshorn........ 5 parts, 
ROBEIIIINOE si5:050125 ccs. nis ese a 7 | 
Tinct. capsicum......... 5 | 
Alcohol ..... ASRS OL ee 
VARUET 5x5 Giielccr ele sie sais ay | aa | 
Mix. 
24 | 


following: 


500 grammes. 
Potassium iodide........ 16 iS 


Dose.—Two or three spoonfuls each 


| day. 


Syrup of coffee is excellent for dis- 
guising the taste of iodide of potassium, 
and makes the use of this valuable remedy 
agreeable to the sick.—Chemist & Drug- 


| gist. 
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Cure for Warts. | 
Lisfranc immerses the parts on which 

the warts are developed in a strong solu- 
tion of black soap. This causes a slight 
cauterization of the surface of the wart. 
The loosened tissue is to be removed and 
the application repeated every day till 
the cure is complete. 


Compound Liquorice Powder. 

This is an excellent laxative, in doses 
of one or two teaspoonfuls at bed-time, 
with half a glass of water. It is offici- 
nal in the German Pharmacopceia. 


(Brustpulver.) 


Senna, powdered............ 2 ounces. 
ae : : Liquorice root, powdered.... 2 “ 
Elixir of Licorice. RUGINEL BORE sca 4: c:5 cio. o is orcas 1 ounce. 
T« Ss > s . ers. g “ec 
Mr. G. G. C. Sims, of Washington, waste d sulphur flowers...... 1 
White sugar, powdered...... 2 ounces. 


writes to The Druggists’ Circular that in 
order that no mistake may be made in 
using the formula recommended by him 
in the January number of this journal* 
for disguising the taste of quinia, he 
makes the following explanation: ‘‘ This 
elixir was designed to conceal the dis- 


Mix them. 


Worthless Quinia Pills. 


At alate meeting of the Pharmaceuti- 
cal Society of Philadelphia, Dr. Miller 
agreeable taste pertaining to the above | cautioned against the purchase of cheap 
alkaloidal salt. This it will effectually | sugar-coated quinia pills. There werein 
do, if it is not permitted to remain in| the market 45,000 such pills which do not 
contact with the salt until a portionis|eontain a trace of quinia. They were 
dissolved. The gradual process of solu- | made from muriate of cinchonia, furnish- 
tion commences, no doubt, almost imme- | oq by a New York house as sulphate of 
diately after the quinia is mixed with the | quinia to some of the makers of sugar- 
elixir, and is continued several days, | coated pills, and by them thrown back on 
until saturation is complete, when the ‘the hands of the dealers, upon the dis- 





| 








elixir will have lost all its disguising | 
power. As the addition of an acid to| 
the quinia salt will effect its solution in | 
the elixir, and not only develop its bit- | 
terness, but also intensify it, no acid 
should be used with the elixir. It fol- 


lows from what has been said above, | vised the followin 
| 


that the best way to completely conceal 
the taste of quinia is to mix it with the 
elixir at the time of taking, using no’acid. 


Purified Extract of Licorice, 


It is stated by E. Ungewitter that stick 
licorice, if treated with 90 per cent. alco- 
hol, is freed from a resinous constituent 
which has a disagreeable acrid taste, and 
will then yield, by exhaustion with cold 
water, an extract of an agreeable, purely 
sweet taste.— Amer. Jour. of Pharmacy. 





* See New RemMepIEs for January, p. 90. , 





covery of the fraudulent nature of the 
article. 


Actual Cautery. 


Dr. Bounafort, of Belgium, has de- 
g forapplication to the 
k of the womb: nitrate of potash, one 
| part; wood-charcoal, twenty-eight parts ; 
powd., gum arabic, four parts; water, 
iq. s. Mix thoroughly, and mould into 
‘sticks the size of the little finger, and 
from half to three-quarters of an inch 
long. When dry, set fire to one end of 
the little stick, and carry it through a 
glass or wooden speculum to the exact 
spot. With proper care, the patient is 
unaware of what has been done. Cold 
water is then thrown in, a tampon dip- 
ped in glycerine is left in situ for a 
month, when, if necessary, the cauteriza- 
tion can be repeated. 


| nec 














Elegant Ferruginous Prepa-| 


ration. 


The following offers simply the most 
elegant and efficient ferruginous prepara- 
tion we know of: 

Take of tincture of the chloride of 
iron three fluid drachms, dilute phos- 
phoric acid half a fluid ounce, syrup of 
lemons three fluid ounces. M. <A whit- 
ish preparation, pleasant to the taste ; to 
be exhibited in a dose of a dessertspoon- 
ful to a tablespoonful.—Medical Times. 


Artificial Wintergreen Oil. 

Oil of gaultheria is nearly pure salicy- 
late of methyl, and by combining artifi- 
cial salicylic acid, produced by the de- 
structive distillation of wood, with artifi- 
cial methyl, produced by the destructive 
distillation of coal, a compound is 
obtained which is almost identical in 
flavor with oil of wintergreen. 


Worm Tea. 
SOAQGUR «055.0% 20:00 4 drachms. 
BARA odin cd 3 - 

AM IBBOR cs 4.50%: «tc ‘1 drachm. 


Boiling water.... 16 ounces. 
Infuse for an hour. 


two tablespoonfuls every three hours. 


Aseptin. 


This compound is said to consist of 
borate of soda, two parts; alum, one 
part. [See Ziemssen’s Cyclopedia, ii., p. 
481, where it is stated to be composed of 
boracic acid and cloves. | 


Iodine Caustic. 


Iodine caustic is prepared by dissoly- 
ing four grammes of iodine in eight 
grammes of glycerine. It is used in lu- 
pus by applying it once every other day, 
and covering the parts with gutta-percha. 
This treatment is continued for several 


Dose, from one to | 





weeks,— Canada Lancet. 
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Artificial Lime-juice. 
A very satisfactory preparation, very 
much like the veritable, can be made as 


| follows: 





Be ACI CLIN CH oS s0 lee ox 
| POtAS, COLD. io'00'6555 6855 grs. xlv. 
SACU ARID cic oalas.caustene 5 ijss. 
| INOUB a ceases te eis icons Oj. 


| Dissolve, add the peel of a lemon, infuse 
| for twenty-four hours, and strain through 
' . . . . . 

(a hair sieve. This preparation will re- 
| aoe oe ae . e 

| tain its composition and flavor if kept in 
}a cool place. For lime-juice cordial, 
digest fresh and dried lemon-peel, of 
| each Zij., and fresh orange-peel 3i., in 
}a gallon of proof spirit fora week, strain 
| and press, and add water q. s. to reduce 
| it to desired strength, and lump-sugar 3 
|lbs. to the gallon. The addition of a 
little orange-flower or rose-water im- 
proves the flavor. 





Elixir of Taraxacum, 


A number of good formulas for this 
| preparation have been published; the 
| following is the one recommended by 
| Dr. Candidus : 


| Take of Dandelion root... 6 oz. 
Or fluid extract... 6 fluid oz. 
| Wild-cherry bark. 4 oz. 
Gentian root...... 1 oz. 
Orange-peel...... 2 02. 
Cinnamon, cori- 
ander seeds, of 
CRON a cicvessiersivie 1 oz. 
Anise seeds, cara- 
way seeds, car- 
damoums, of each 4} oz. 
Licorice root.... 1 “ 
Simple syrup.... 24 pints. 
Alcohol, 25 per 
cent., sufficient 
to make of per- 
COMM S600. OF 
Dose, from half to one fluid ounce. 


Bulk of Salts in Solution. 
“‘T have often received prescriptions con- 
taining, among other ingredients, one o1 


“cc 
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two ounces of Epsom salts (or any other 
salt), to be dissolved in—say 6 to 8 fl. 
oz. of some liquid. Partly from the dose 
and from other circumstances, it was 
evident to me that most of prescribing 
physicians had no very clear idea—rather 
none at all—of the increase in bulk 
whiclf the salt would occasion. As it 
cannot be indifferent to the physician 
whether a certain active drug is taken 
in one-twelfth doses, or one-eighth doses, 
and so on, I think it not superfluous to 
state the real increase in bulk of some 
salts in solution: 





In Weight. By Measure. 
Epsom salts,......... 8 parts are equal to 5 parts. 
Rochelle salts, ....... 5 5: Ss 
Bi-carb. of Potassa... 8 ‘“* rd oS 
Glauber salts......... S + = ied 
Sugar. ere las si - | 
oP  geieasensiecses 8 are contained in 10 (cor- 
rectly 923), Syrup, U.S. Ph. 
Gum arabic,........ 4 parts are contained in 10, Jfu- 


cilage, U. S. Ph, 


This is sufficiently near for all practical 
purposes; as to the other salts, they are 
generally prescribed in such small quan- 
tities, that the increase in bulk practically 
amounts to nothing.”—Druggists’ Cireu- 
lar. 

Camphor Ointment. 

R. Puly. camphore..gr. Xv. 
Glycerine.......:. -sQ. 8. 
COL a eae 31. 

Useful in erythema and in vesicular 
and squamous affections of the skin. 


Bicarbonate of Soda to dis- 
guise Taste of Quinia. 
The bitter taste of sulphate of quinia 
is said to be readily concealed by mixing 
it with equal parts of sodium bicarbo- 
nate. 


ficial ulceration of the neck which has in- 
vaded the cavity. The formula is: 
R}. Iodoform, in very fine powder.. 3 iss. 


Gum arabic, finely powdered... gr. vijss. 


| Sufficient mucilage to make into a 
pilular consistence. Divide into ten cyl- 
inders, each about one inch long; dry 
in the air for twenty-four hours. Each 
crayon contains a little less than a grain 
of iodoform. These cylinders are hard 
and resistant; they may be divided into 
morsels without breaking 

They become disintegrated in the open 
air, and much more rapidly in the uterine 
cavity. In order to preserve these crayons, 

| they should be sealed in a dark and air- 
tight bottle. 

Solution of Iodoform. 


Dr. M. G. McMaster has recommended 
, the ethereal solution of iodoform in the 
| treatment of some venereal diseases. The 
solution is made by adding one-half 
drachm of iodoform to one ounce of 
ether, and has the advantage of being 
more thoroughly applied to the tissues, 
as upon the evaporation of the ether the 
iodoform is left in a very minute state of 
| distribution. This solution has proved 
| specially serviceable in the treatment of 
| balanitis. The method of applying isto 
paint it over the inflamed gland with a 
camel’s-hair pencil, and by repeated ap- 
plications of the solution any quantity 
_of the iodoform may be deposited. 
| 


Grains de Sante. 
| These pills havea very large sale in this 
country, as well as France and Germany. 
‘It will rarely be necessary to employ 
| more than two or three to produce a com- 
| fortable movement. 





Crayons of Iodoform. (OS foc Sp RES ta 100 grains. 
The Doctor says M. Gallard prescribes | DRAD <cicnri mica pals 100 | 
f | Mhabarb.. 0.060. dts. 2D, = 


crayons of iodoform which he allows to | 
remain in the cavity of the neck of the | 
uterus, retained in position by means of | Divide into two-grain granules, which 
a tampon of cotton. These crayons are |are to be silvered. Dose, one to ten be- 
used with advantage in cases of super- | fore meals. 


Syrup of wormwood,.. sufficient. 
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Pills of Aconite. Pills of Iodide of Potassium. 





r ») sue oy ses . . 
BR: Det: AcOniG. ..4 6-6. grvi. | }. Potassii iodid....... z iss. 
Confect. rosre.... .. q. s—M. Pulv. althee....... 3 iss. 
Ft. in pil. No. xx. | Brita las. oc, season q. s.——M. 


One to two, morning and evening, in| Ft. pil. No. xii. 
the osteocopic pains of syphilis, com- 
bined with the usual anti-syphilitic treat- Formula for the Administra- 
ment, | tion of Croton-Chloral Hy- 


Pills of Iodized Albumen. | 47#te. 
M. Collas has successfully employed | ™ SOOO Res =e 
‘ ee GV GORING 355 face ssscieis 3 iss. 


albumen as a vehicle for the administra- 
tion of iodine. By this means the irritant 
action of the iodine is avoided, and a 
definite amount readily administered. 
It is prepared by briskly agitating a so- 
lution of albumen with iodine, either in 


Pxt.(glvovrnhigy 30.4453 1 


Aq., et syr. simpl. 42... f = iss —M. 
Tablespoonful pro re nata. 


Pills of the Above. 


very fine powder, or dissolved in some R. Croton-chloral., 
appropriate liquid. The mixture, at first Pulv. elyeyrrhiz.. 
of a deep brown color, becomes colorless Confect. rosarum, 44, ..gr. xv.—M 


after some hours’ contact, and does not, Ft, in pil. No. xx. 

give a violet color with starch. The pro- 

duct is then dried with a gentle heat, on Chloral Suppositories, 
a stove, and immediately made into pilis. 
Each pill should contain five milli- 
grammes of iodine. According to M. 
Dolbeau, iodine thus prepared is inno- 
cuous, and free from the many incon- 
veniences usually consequent on its ad- 
ministration. Five or six pills may be 
taken daily in cases of glandular swell- 
ings and chronic ostitis. 


The production of a chloral supposi- 
| tory containing a sufficient proportion of 
this drug to cause sleep has heretofore 
been deemed impossible. M. H. Mayet, 
pharmacien, of Paris, has, however, de- 
vised the following formula, by which 
he manages to get forty-five grains of 
| chloral in each suppository : 

k. Ol. theobrome..... gr. Xxx. 


a 
‘ : 
In fj + etacel 
Tonic in Anemia. | nea R 
: : Pulv. chloral., a%...gr. xlv. 
Dr. D. 8S. Brainard, of Zumbrota, Min- | 
nesota, writes us that the following for- 
mula has served very well as a ferru- 
ginous tonic in ansemia :— 
R. Tincture ferri chloride,, 3 iij. 


For one suppository. 
These suppositories are of good con- 
| sistence, and may be easily put into use. 


| . 7 . . 
Potassii chloratis....... ;;, Administration of Castor-Oil. 
Strychnia solution (1 gr. | M. Potain recommends, as the best 
CRE) Sc eee Te 3 ij. |method of concealing the unpleasant 
Syrupi simplicis ....... 3 iv. | flavor of castor-oil, to squeeze half an 
Aquie pure q.s. tomake 3 iv. | orange into a glass, and pour the oil 
M. | upontit ; then, avoiding all disturbance of 
S. Two teaspoonfuls three times a the liquids, to squeeze the juice from the 
day. other half of the orange carefully over 


[A prescription much resembling this| jt, The oil, thus enclosed between two 
has been used many years by Dr. Fordyce | layers of orange-juice, can be swallowed 
Barker, in ansemic pregnant women. | | Without the least perception of its flavor. 
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Transparent Turpentine | to get almond bran, I offer the following 


Liniment. | as a good substitute (a slight modification 
, | of one of Hager’s formulas) : 

The following preparation is so com-| — Beth}chem oatmeal. ..... 4 pounds. 
posed that, instead of making the half-) wheat flour............ 1 pound. 
dissolved, cloudy mixture usually seen} py} well with sweet oil 
where oil of turpentine has been mixed | of almonds.......... 2 emo. 
with tinctures, it forms a perfectly clear! is makes the tendtation, 
solution : Thenadd -: 

RB. Ol. terebinth., Borax, powdered........ 3 “ 
Tinct. aconit. rad., | Orris root, powdered.... 5 “ 
Spiritus camphore, 44. . 3 ii. | ilof lemon...:..... 55. + ounce. 
Tinct. iodinii, | Nitro-benzol............20 minims. 
Carbon, bisulph., 44... . 3 ii—M. | (Commercial oil of bit- 

This mixture separates very quickly | ter almonds.) 
into two layers; but if the following True oil of roses........ 1 drop. 


Mix. It is entirely harmless and serves 


substances are added it becomes per - 
its purposes well.” 


fectly clear: 


Soap, transparent glycerine, 

in fine shavings.......... £ OZ, To Destroy Household Pests. 
Otto of cedar... .. 6... 66666 14 02. | For the destruction of indoor pests, 
Or otto of cajeput......... 1 02. hot alum-water is said to be unfailing as 


an insecticide. It will destroy red and 
black ants, cockroaches, spiders, bugs, 
jand all the crawling pests which infest 
our houses. Two pounds of alum dis- 
; solved into three or four quarts of boil- 
Formula for the Administra- ing water; let it stand on the fire till the 

tion of Cod-Liver Oil. }alum disappears; apply it with a brush, 
| while nearly boiling hot, to every joint 


Either of these may be used, and if the 
bisulphide of carbon is deodorized, the 
liniment is not offensive to the smell. 


R. Oleum morrhua............ f = viij. | Eh 
iat age aad j | and crevice in closets, bedsteads, pantry- 
Calcis phosphates........... 3 Vv. : Z ° 
Sacch. lacti ce shelves, and the like. Brush the crevices 
CCC | | a aoe rj. : nee : 
sie in the floor of the skirting or boards, if 


Oleum lemonis vel., 

‘* — menth. pip., 

= amygdale, gutta.....x. to xv. 
ily c. | ee Ziv. 
Aqua. menth. pip., vel., 

“Orange flo., q. s. to Ft. f 2'xvj. 

Sig. Coch. mag. bis, ter die. 


| you suspect that they harbor vermin. If, 
+in whitewashing a ceiling, plenty of 
|alum is added to the lime, it will also 
| serve to keep insects at a distance. 

Cockroaches will flee the paint which has 
| been washed in alum water. 


To Cure Hoarseness, 
Almond Bran. | When the voice is lost, as is sometimes 


‘*In Germany ” (says a correspondent of | the case, from the effects of cold, a simple, 
the Druggists’ Cireular) ‘for years past, | pleasant remedy is furnished by beating 
the above preparation (Mandelhleic) has | up the white of an egg, adding to it the 
been in use for whitening and softening | juice of one lemon, and sweetening it 
the skin. As its name implies, it is the| with white sugar to the taste. Take a 
residual cake of the expression of almond | teaspoonful from time to time. It has 
oil, powdered and perfumed. Since it} been known effectually to cure the ail- 


would be quite difficult in this country | ment. 
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Acerates decumbens as antidote to snake- 
bite, 74. 
Acetic acid for mucous polypus, 17. 
treatment of glandular swellings, 234. 
Acid, benzoic, in cystitis, 33. 
carbolic, in cheesy pneumonia, 27. 
osmic, as a poison, 80. 
paraffinic, 44, 
Aconite, in headache, 
pills of (F.), 
poisoning by, 368. 
Acne caused by bromide of potassium, 121. 
Aconitia in surgical practice, 117. 
Aconiti heterophyli, 160. 
Aconitine, preparation by different pro- 
cesses, 262, 
Adenitis, hypodermic use of alcohol in, 


ae 
259. 


Adhesive plaster, new (F.), 190. 

Adulterations, correction of statement re- 
garding, 173. 

Ailanthus in dysentery, 118, 

Ajavan iruit, 162. 

Albumen, pills of iodized (F. 

Albuminuria, gallic acid in 
9907 


239. 


235 


are 
), 878. 


Alcock’s porous plaster (F.), 369. 

Alcohol, excretion of, through respiratory 
tract, 322. : 

hypodermic use of, in adenitis, 235. 

Alcoholic liquors, critical examination of, 
156. 

Alcoholism, arsenic as an antidote to, 277. 

Aleuritis trilobee, 310. 

Alkalies, use of, instead of the iodide of 
potassium, 150. 

Alkaloids, estimation of, 64. 

Almond bran (F.), 374. 

Alopecia, treatment by electricity, 305. 

Alstonia bark, 163. 

Amenorrhea, electricity in, 238. 

Ammonia, liniment of (F.), 90. 

Ammoniac, mixture of, 54, 

Ammonium, bromide of, in menorrhagia, 
OY) 


in rheumatism, 115. 
Amy] nitrite, action of on blood-corpuscles 
and temperature, 127. 
on vessels of the brain, 104. 
in cardalgia and tetanus, 119. 
production of, 53. 


treatment of, | 


Amy] nitrite, peculiar effects of, 28. 
remedial value of, 197. 
value of, in various forms of spasm, 
and as an aid to diagnosis, 193. 
| Amyl nitrate, 349. 
| Anemia, tonic in (F.), 873. 
| Anesthesia, relieving difficult respiration 
| in, 226. 
| state of pupils during, 220. 
Andrographidis, 164. 
Aniline brown, poisoning by, 358. 
Aniseed cordial (F.), 85. 
Anodyne, a convenient (F.), 181. 
emulsion (Hoffman’s) (F.), 87. 
Antiarin and its effects on the circulation, 
309. 
| Anti-cancerous solution (F.), 86. 
Anti-emetic properties of strychnia, 34. 
| Anti-gastralgic mixture (F.), 88. 
Antimony, its analogy to arsenic and phos- 
phorus, 185. 
Antiseptic ointment (F.), 191. 
Aperients, hypodermic, 125. 
Apomorphia, 199, 
Arnica, poisonous when applied to skin, 
178. 
in orchitis, 324. 
Arsenic, capacity of plants to absorb, 
oT7, 


wi. 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


in diabetes mellitus, 224. 
in large doses in chorea, 217. 
its analogy to phosphorus and aunti- 
{ mony, 185. 
| test for, in sulphur, 184. 
Asarum Canadense, action of, 115. 
Aseptin (F.), 371. 
Assafoetida, mixture of, 54. 
Asthma, action of ipecacuanha spray in, 5. 
Grindelia robusta in, 316. 
Ateas, 160. 
Atropia and morphia, 78. 
Atropia as an antidote to jaborandi, 
as an antidote to opium, 358. 
effect of, used hypodermically, 
poisoning by, 78. 


206. 
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BALDNEss, pomatum for (F.), 87. 

Bamboo, poison in, 183. 

Baths employment of, during menstrua- 
tion, 112. 

Sela, 161. 

Belladonna juice, 58. 
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Benzoate of lithia (ferruginous), treatment 
of gout with, 13. 
Benzoic acid in cystitis, 33. 
in gonorrhea, 20. 
Benzoic and salicylic acids, antiseptic ef- 
fects, 325. 


Benzoin, compound _—— of, in chronic | 


dysentery, 321 
Berberine, a new re action of, 270. 


siliary secretion, effects of drug on, 289. | 


Bismuth, crystallized, 48. 


Bladder, ergot in paralysis of the, 219. | Carbon sulphuret, use of, in treatment of 


Blood- -corpuscles, influence of mercury on, 
28 


action of nitrite of amyl on, 127. 
Blood, nutritive value of substances in, | 
( 


319. | 
Boldo, 43, 165. 
Bonduc seeds, 162. 
Boracic acid as an antiseptic dressing, 8. 
Braco de Preguiga, 554. 
Borax, Californian, 541. 
Brandy, to make (F.), 2853, 
Brazilian drugs, 350. 
Bromal hydrate, physiological action of, 
2) 


ow 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Brombhyéric acid as a tonic, 239. | 
Bromide of ammonium in catamenial ex- | 
cess, 510. | 


Bromine in pertussis, 229. 


manufacture of, in the United States, | | Chilblains (F.), 189. 
| Chinchona alkaloids, 292. 


260. 

Bromoform, anesthetic action of, 327. | 

Brucine, its conversion into strychnine, | 
348, 

Beepoisson, innoculation with, 177. 

Burn mixture (Ch. Rice’s), 342. 

Butter, detection of meat fats in, 66. 


CAFFEINE, action of valerianate of, 227. 
Calabar bean, uses of, in impairment of ac- 
commodation, 213. 
Calomel, subcutaneously in pneumonia, 
Camphor, action of, in erysipelas, 15, 
action of, on plants, 14, 228. 
Camphorated phenol, 169. 
Camphor ice (F.), 187. ' 
Camphor ointment (F’.), 372. 
Camphor, poisoning by, 365. 
Cancer of uterus, application of tinct. ferri 
chlor., 112. 
solution of perchloride of iron in, 
225. 
Cancer, use of silica in, 256. 
Cane-sugar, adulteration of 158 
Cannabis indica in gonorrhoea, 20. 
Cantharidal cerate, 258. 
Cantharides, medical properties of, 15. 
action of, 226 
Cantharadine seen preparation of, 169. 
Caoutchouc, 272. 
Caoutchouc-dressings in skin diseases, 313. 


| Castor-oil, administration of (F.), 373. 


| Cathartic in advanced heart disease (F.), 


| Cough, action of ipecacuanha spray in, 5. 
| Caustic, bromide of potassium as, 23. 


| Cautery, actual (F.), 370. 
| Celastrus Paniculata, 329. 


| Cerebral rheumatism, chloral hydrate in, 





Capsicum, adulterated, 66. 





Coase, tincture of, in treatment of tip- 
pling, 325. 
Carbolic and salicylic acids in diabetes, 
o 232. 
| Carbolic acid, antidote for, 367. 
antiphlogistic action of, 232. 
as an anthelmintic, 237. 
in cheesy pneumonia, 27. 
poisoning by, 367 
poisoning by, 178. 
used subcutaneously in erysipelas, 121. 


ulceration, 233. 
Cardalgia, nitrite of amyl in, 119. 


falsification of, 67. 
Catarrh, remedy for (F.), 85. 


87. { 
Cauterizing, new method (F.), 191. 


Cement for broken glass, etc. (F.), 88. 


303. 
Chalybeate water (F.), 8 
| Chapped hands (F.), 189. 
Cherry laurel, essential oil of, 347. 


Chloral hydrate, action of, 301. 
and bicarbonate of soda, 303. 
as an external application, 303. 
as a preventive of sea-sickness, 123. 
as preservative of hypodermic injec- 
tions, 57. f 
death after intravenous injection of, 
182. 
effect of warmth in poisoning by, 76. 
enemata of, 304. 
estimation of, in presence of sulphur- 
ous acid, 
formula for (F.), 373. 
in cerebral rheumatism, 303. 
in obstetric practice, 301, 
in tetanus, 121. 
manufacture of, 173. 
physiological action of, 32. 
pills of (F.), 373. 
poisoning by, 180, 363. 
suppositories (F'.), 88, 191, (F.), 373. 
treatment of cholera, 300. 
treatment of tetanus, 362. 
toxic effects of, 76. 
Chloralism, Pie 
Chloralyde, 27( 
Chlorhydr: ite 2 morphia in insanity. 10. ( 
Chloride of gold and sodium in hysteria, 
309. 
of zinc as an antiseptic, 238. 
Chloridine, 256. 
Chlorine water (F.), 283. 























Chloroform, action of, on vessels of the 
brain, 104, | 
anesthesia, state of pupil in, 29. | 
as preservative of vegetable infusions, 

58. 


death from self-administration of, 184. 
in natural deliveries, 231. 
narcosis, Nélaton’s method in, 183. 
tippling, 81. 
Chocolate in chronic intestinal catarrh, 115. 
Cholera, chloral-hydrate treatment of, 300. 
Chorea, action of eserina in, 216. | 
bromide of iron in, 217. | 
large doses of arsenic in, 217. 
Cider, to keep sweet (F.), 92. 
Cinghona trees, attempted acclimatization 
of, in Reunion Island, 265, 
Cinchonidine, sulphate of, 295. 
Clitorea Ternatea, 328. 
Cloves of Zanzibar, 261. 
Coal-gas, poisoning by, 366. 
Coal-oils used in the preparation of alka- | 
loids, 258. 
Cocoa, preparations of, 38. 
Cocoaine, physiological properties of, 116. 
Codeine and morphine derivatives, action 
of, 315. 
Cod-liver oil and quinine (F.), 282. 
Cod-liver oil, formula for (F.), 374. 
mode of action, 125. 
to take (F.), 86. 
with benzoate of iron, 151. 
Coffee, iodized (F.), 369. 
Coke-gas, poisoning by, 368. 
Colchicum autumnale, peculiar action of 
flowers, 81. 
Cold baths in cerebral rheumatism, 237. 
Cold pack in rheumatism, 236. 
Collodion and morphine in shingles, 33. 
Collodium antiphelidicum (F.), 191. 
Conium, action of, on cutaneous sensibility, 


on. 
Constipation, pills for (F.), 87. 
Copaiba as a diuretic, 234. 
Copaiba balsam in ophthalmic cases, 2 
Coptis root, 159. 


32. 


Corrosive sublimate, incompatibility of, 
with muriate of morphia, 172. 
Coryza, tannin in, 119. | 
Cosmetic powders (F.), 189. 

Cosmoline, 350. 
Coumarine, 141. 


Crab-orchard salt, 272. 

Creosote, mode of administering (F.), 87. 
Creyat, 164. 

Croton chloral, 306. 


compared with chloral hydrate, 306. | 
solution of (I*.), 91. { 


Croton-oil liniment (F.),192. 
Crytopin, 265. 

Cundurango in epithelioma, 27. 
Cyanides in rheumatism, 111. | 
Cynara in rheumatism, 112. 
Cypripedine, poisoning by, 178. 


| Drunkenness, Russian cure for, 
| Diuretic wine (F. 


| Electricity in amenorrhoea, 2 


Cystitis, benzoic acid in, 33. 
salicylic acid in, 326. 


DAMIANA, 261. 


| Dextrine, mode or preparing, 259. 


Diabetes mellitus, use of arsenic in, 224. 


| Diachylon plaster in hyperidrosis, 526. 


Diarrhoea, chocolate in chronic, 115. 
Diastase, preparation of, 260. 
Digitalis, diuretic action of, 17. 

in typhus, 200. 

test for, 63. 

the principles contained in, 547. 


Digitaline, chemical nature of, 204. 
Diphtheria, salicylic acid in, $25. 


Dintrobenzole, physiological effects of salts 
of, 224. 
312. 
ye TL: 
Dry earth in treatment of ulcers, 52 
Dysentery, ailanthus in, 118, 235. 
chronic, compound tincture of benzoin 
in, 
nitrate of soda in, 327. 
Dysmenorrheea, quinia and 
in, 21. 
Dyspnoea of phthisis, atropia and morphia 
in, 32 


321 


stramonium 


326. 


East INDIAN Drueas, 159. 


East Indian medical plants, 328. 


Ow 
38. 
in catarrhal jaundice, 236. 
in hemicrania, 304. 
treatment of alopecia by, 305. 
treatment of herpes zoster, 305. 
Emetics, action of, on striated muscles, 129. 
in cold stages of ague, 150 
mode of action of the common kinds, 
997 





wal, 
Emulsions, 595. 
Epilepsy, picrotoxine in, 320. 
veratrum viride in, 321. 


Epithelioma, cundurango in, 27. 
wood-sorrel in, 327. 


| Ergot, active principle of, 103. 


and its liquid extract, 335. 

in acute mania, 220. 

in cystic paralysis, 219. 

methods of preserving, 156. 

new preparation of, 50. 

phosphoric acid in, 263. 

therapeutics of, 218. 

to prevent excessive secretion of milk 
and mastitis, 219. 

| Ergotine hypodermically in purpura, 317. 

in uterine fibroids, (See 97,) 105. 

action of, on vessels of the brain, 

in croupous pneumonia, 103. 

in lukemia, 105. 

used hypodermically in uterine fibroma 
and myoma, 97. 


104. 


| Erysipelas, carbolic acid subcutaneously in, 
| 12 


wie 
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Erysipelas, action of solution of campher | 
in, 15 

Erva do Rato, 330. 

Eserina, action of, in chorea, 219, | 

Eucalyptus as antidote to tobacco, 17. 

Eucalyptus globulus, 307. 

Eucalyptus oil, composition of, 172. 


FENLING’s solution, action of boiling water 
on, 349. 

Fir balsam, adulteration of, 67. 

Fruita de Gentio, 331. 


GALACTORRMGA, 
219. 
acid in the treatment of 
nuria, 297. 
Garcinia Indica, 160. 
Gargle for sore throat (F.), 192. 
Gelseminum in facial neuralgia, 27. 
poisoning by, 75. 
tincture of (F.), 283. 
Ginger, adulteration of, 68. 
Glycerine, boiling point of, 171. 
iodized (F.), 281. 
preparation and properties of, 
sichel (F.), 282. 
Goa powder and its use in skin diseases, | 
314. 
as a cure for ringworm, 215. 
Gonorrhea, bromide of potassium for, 25. 
cannabis indica and benzoic acid in| 
acute stage, 20. | 
use of hydrastine, 
Gout paper (F.), 89. 
Gout, treatment of, with ferruginous ben- | 
zoate of lithia, 13. 
Grains de santé (F.), | 
Grape-sugar, test for presence of, 158. 
Grindelia robusta in asthma, 316. | 
Guarana, 240. | 
Guilandina seeds, 162. 
Gums, nature of different, 43. 
Gurgina balsam, 161. 
| 
| 


ergot as a preventive, 


Gallic albumi- 


249. 


20. 


Gynocardia odorata, 160. 


HAIR TONIC (F.), 87. 
Hathorn spring water, 311. 
Headache, aconite in, 239. 
Hedera helix, a new body from, 
Hemicrania, electricity in, 304. 
Herpes zoster, morphia for, 250. 
treatment by electricity, 305. 
Hoarseness, chronic (F.), 190. 
to cure (F.), 374. 
Horned poppy, discovery of, 271. 
Houlican oil, 268. 
Hydrastine, for gonorrhoea, 20. | 
Hydrocyanic acid, formula for (F.),90. | 
| 
| 


340. 


Hydrophobia, stramonium for, 21. 
Hyoscyamus juice, 58. 


Hyperidrosis, diachylon plaster in, 326. 
| 


| Iodic 


| JABORANDI, 


Hypodermic injections, chloral as a preser- 
vative of, 57. 


| Hysteria. chloride of gold and sodium in, 


oUd. 


INCENSE (F.), 89. 

Incontinence of urine, subcutaneous use 
of strychnia in, 221. 

Indian ipecacuanha, 163. 

Indian liquorice, 162, 


| Indian quince, 161. 
| Injection of medicines into the blood, early 


history of, 318. 
Insanity, chlorhydrate of morphia in, 10. 
Insecticide (F.), 190. 
Intermittent fever, treated by injection of 


quinine into the trachea, 212. 


Intestinal occlusion, treatment with opium, 


223. 
acid and iodates, 267. 
Iodic acid in hypodermic injections, 118. 
Iodine caustic (F.), 371 
mode of action, 124. 
paint (F.), 91. 
South American source of, 48. 
Iodoform crayons (F.), 281, 372. 
in venereal diseases, 21. 
solution of (F.), 372. 
Tpecacuanha, administration of, by injec- 
tion, 7. 
adulterated, 66. 
and its alkaloids, therapeutic action of, 
128. 
Indian, 163, 268. 
local action of, 7. 
| Ipecacuanha spray in winter cough and 
bronchitic asthma, 5. 
| Iron, action of bromide in chorea, 217, 
application of the tincture of ‘the 
chloride, 112. 
benzoate of, with cod-liver oil, 
elegant preparation of (F.), 37 
local action of tincture of the chloride, 
230. 
saccharate of (F.), 187. 
solution of perchloride in cancerous 
ulceration of uterus, 225. 
syrup of hypophosphite of, 48. 
tincture of the chloride of, as a cause 
of strangury, 18. 
peroxychloride of, 51. 
water-pipes, sanitary value of, 114. 
| Isinglass, manufacture of, 62. 
Ispt whula seeds, 164. 


151. 


aod 


| Ispingo, 165. 


1, 205, 254. 
action of bark, 205. 
action of, on digestive organs, 203. 
-atropia as an antidote, 206. 
experiments with, 108. 
serronia, 339. 
the alkaloids of, 33: 

Jalap biscuit (F.), 87. 
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Japicanga, 331. 

Jarrinha, 331, 

Jaundice, catarrhal, treatment with elec- 
tricity, 236. 


KALENDANA seeds, 164. 
Kamula, anthelmintic action of, 321. | 
Kaoline for clarifying wine, 172. 
Kariyat, 164. 

Kermes, preparation of, 62. 

Kola nut, 262. 

Koussine, 267. 


| 
| 


LABURNUM flowers, poisoning by, 355. 
Lard, falsification of, 170. 
Laryngitis, veratrum viride in, 230. 
Lavender water (F.), 88. 
Laxative pills (F.), 87. 
Lead, poisoning by, 77, 82. 
poisoning by acetate of, 77. 
poisoning from bullet in a joint, 77. 
solubility of chloride in glycerine, 57. 
Leeches, preservation of, 45. | 
Leukemia, ergotine in, 105. 
Leucorrhoea, myrtle as a remedy for, 114. | 
Lichen, local application (F.), 281. 
Light, action of, on iodide of potassium, 
166, 
Lime juice, and glycerine (F.), 89. 
artificial (F.), 371 
Linseed oil, adulteration of, 68. 
Liquorice, compound powder of (F.), 370. 
elixir of (F'.), 90. 
elixir of (F.), 370. 
juice, is it fermentable? 53. 
} arified extract of (F.), 379. 
Lithium, action of bromide of, 229. 
Lithium, benzoate of, 150. 
Litmus, extract of, 157. 
Litmus-paper, an improved method of | 
using, 251. 
Lobelia, its effecte on the circulation, 
Logwood as an antiseptic, 237. 


309. | 


Magnesium, adulteration of citrate of, 68. 
metatartrate of, 171. 
Mancinilla bark, action of, 358. 
Mania, ergot in acute, 220. 
Margosa bark, 162. 
Marsh mallow, a new use for, 266. | 
Mastitis, ergot as a preventive, 219. 
Mayer's ointment (F.), 87. 
Meat, emulsions of (F.), 92 
Meat extracts (F.), 191. 
adulteration of, 69. 
Menorrhagia, bromide of ammonium for, 
99 


Mercurial ointment, rapid preparation of 


(F.), 188. 
Mercury, bichloride of, in rhus poisoning, 
80. 


chloro-albuminate of, for hypodermic 
use (F.), 283. 
green iodide of, 267. 


Nitrous oxide in tuberculosis, 2 


| Mercury, influence of, on blood-corpus- 
cles, 28. 
uncertain strength of the ointment, 


vapor of, 266. 


| Metachloral, 234, 369. 


Migraine, action of bromide of potassium 
in, 228. 
| Millefleurs, essence of (F.), 89. 
Mint, anti-neuralgic properties of the es- 
sence, 16. 
reaction of essence, 168. 
Mishne bitter, 159. 
Monobromated camphor, 206, 243. 
action of, 13. 
Moore’s Essence of Life (F.), 89. 
Morphia, action of, subcutaneously, 118. 
Morphine and atropia, 78. 
effect of, hypodermically, 
Morphia and codeia, derivative 
315. 


999 


ww. 


action of, 


| Morphia, effects of injection into a vein, 78. 


for herpes zoster, 230. 
incompatibility of, with corrosive sub- 
limate, 172. 
tolerance of, 182. 
Mucilage (F'.), 89. 


| Mudar bark, 163. 
| Muscarine, action of, on the secretions, 4. 


Mustard-leaves, formula for, 60, 86. 
Mustard-plasters, McKay’s, 165. 
Myristica, 47. 

Myrtle, infusion of, in leucorrhcea, 114. 


NARCEINE, test for, 184. 
Nélatgn’s method in chloroform narcosis, 
183. 


| Neuralgia, action of phosphorus in, 31. 


essence of mint in, 16. 
gelseminum in, 27. 
remedy for (F.), 89. 
Nicotine, action of, 227. 

as an antidote to strychnia, 179. 
Nim bark, 162, 


Nitrate of silver pills (F.), 192. 


Nitrate of soda in dysentery, 527. 
| Nitre, origin of Peruvian, 254, 
Nitric acid stains, removal of (F.), 88. 


pee 
238. 
mode of death from inhaling, 278. 
Nitro-toluol, 368, 
Nux vomica, 57. 


ODONTOCROL, poisoning by, 72 


Oil of amber, in spasmodic affections 
(if.), 19. 
Oil of eggs for sore nipples (F.), 88. 


Oil of peppermint, examination of, 61. 

Ointment for sycosis (F.), 192. 

Oleic acid, pre panation ( (F. ), 90. 
purification of, 154. 

Olive-oil, adulteration of, 68. 

Opium, action of, on vessels of the brain, 


. 
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Opium, atrophine as an antidote to, 358. 
Persian, 265. 
Opium-testing, 63. 
use in intestinal occlusion, 222. 
Orchitis, arnica in, 324. 
Orezza water, 264. 
Osmic acid as a poison, 80. 
Otorrhcea, topical application in (F.), 188. 
Oxygen gas, mechanical production of, 
153. 


PARAFFINIC acid, 44. 
Paraffine oil, poisoning by, 83. 
Paraffine, some of the uses of, 253. 
Paris green, effects on vegetation, 351, 
Pepper, adulterated, 262. 
Peppermint, examination of oil of, 61. 
Persian insect powder, substitute for, 
357. 
Pertussis, bromine in, 229. 
Peru, adulteration of balsam of, 68. 
Petroleum, against vermin (F.), 190. 
Petroleum as a vermifuge, 114. 
Phenic acid, antidote to, 79. 
dangers of absorption, 366. 
Phenol, camphorated, 169. 
reagents for, 59. 
Phosphates, mode of action, 209. 
Phosphide of zinc, use of, 218. 
Phosphorated oil, 167. 
Phosphoric acid, incompatibility with 
tincture of the chloride of iron, 263. 
in ergot, 263. 
in syrups (F.), 173. 
the active principle of ergot, 103. 
Phosphorus, action of, 30, 364. 
administration of, 345. 
alcoholic tincture of, 345. 
analogy to arsenic and antimony, 185. 
antidote for, 365. 
in neuralgia, 31. 
pills of, 544. 
Phytolacca decandra, poisoning by root of, 
79. 
Pierce’s favorite prescription (F.), 369. 
Pierce’s golden discovery (I'.) 369. 
Picric acid, detection of, in beer, 179. 
Picrotoxine, action of, 361. 
antagonism to chloral, 361. 
in epilepsy, 320. 
Pill-coating (F'.), 89. 
Pilocarpine, 255. 
Pipi, 352. 
Pneumonia, calomel subcutaneously in, 
carbolic acid in, 27. 
ergotine in, 103. 
Poisons, physiological test for, 182. 
Polypus, injection of acetic acid, 17. 
Potash water-glass, preparation of, 35. 
Potassium, action of bromide of, in mi- 
graine, 228. 
action of light on iodide of, 166. 
action of the iodide of, 211. 
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Potassium, atrophy of testicles following 
use of iodide of, 29. 
bromide of, as a caustic, 25. 
bromide of, as a cause of acne, 121. 
bromide of, in gonorrhoea, 25. 
bromide of, in obstinate vomiting, 26. 
bromide of, in splenic hypertrophy, 23. 
bromide of, in ulcerating malignant 
tumors, 26. 
iodide, decomposition of, in the sys- 
tem, 12. 
pills of iodide of (F.), 373. 
poisoning by bichromate of, 367. 
poisoning by chlorate of, 179. 
purification of chlorate, 52. 
use of alkalies in place of the iodide 
of, 150, 
Potato bugs as vesicants, 50. 
Potentilla reptans, as a remedy in puerpe- 
ral peritonitis, 299. 
Propylamina, 257. 
Propylamine and its salts, therapeutic uses 
of, 126, 208. 
Propylamine, nature of, 144. 
Protoxide of nitrogen, experiments with, 
202. 
Pruritus and prurigo (F.), 190. 
Pruritus vulve, treatment of (F.), $4. 
Puccinia, 275. 
Puerperal peritonitis, potentilla reptans, 
in, 299. 
Purgatives, action of, 18. 
Purpura hemorrhagica, crgotine in, 317. 
Pyrethrum, the insecticidal properties of, 
106. 


Quinine and cod-liver oil, (F.) 282. 
Quinia, as an accelerator of parturition, 
32. 
as a stimulus to the pregnant uterus, 
296. 
for hypodermic use (F.), 191. 
hydrobromate of, 50. 
injections of, into the trachea in inter- 
mittent fever, 212. 
neutral tannate of, 545. 
pills of sulphate (F.), 91. 
vorthless pills of (F.), 370, 

Quinia-quassia, 382. 

Quinia, sulphate of amorphous, 171. 
sulphate of, in dysmenorrhcea, 21. 
sulphovinate of, 346. 
therapeutical action of, 31. 

Quinidia, sulphate of, 346. 


RESIN OF ALOES, action of, 308. 
thamnus frangula as a cathartic, 115. 
Rbubarb, adulteration of, 68. 
solubility of its principles in alcohol 
and water, 263. 
Rheumatism, bromide of ammonium in, 
115. 
cynara in, 112. 
remedy for (F.), 86. 
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Rheumatism, the cyanides in, 111. 
treated by cold pack, 236. 

Rhus poisoning, corrosive sublimate in, 80. 
treatment of, 357. 

Ring-worm, Goa powder for, 


Rohun bark, 162. 


215. 


SAFFRON, cultivation of, 46. 

Salts, bulk of, in solutions (F.), 371. 

Salicylic acid, 135. 
and earbolic acid in diabetes, 232. 
antiseptic properties of, 8 
in chronic cystitis, 526, 
in diphtheritis, 325. 
solubility of in glycerine, 251. 

Santonine, soluble compound of (F.), 283. 

Saponacea, 353. 

Scabies, liniment for (F.), 

Scammony, Aleppo, 51. 

Scott’s five-minute fragrant 

(F.), 369. 

Sea-sickness, chloral 

123. 
Sea-water, use as a beverage, 235. 
Senna, active principle of, 149. 
new variety of, 166. 
spurious, 
Serronia jaborandi, 539. 
Shingles, collodion and morphine in, 338. 
Sick-headache, remedy for (F.), 86. 
Silica in cancer, 
Silver, poisoning by nitrate of, 567 
Snake-bite, acerates decumben, as 
dote to, 74. 

Soap and iodide of potassium liniment (F.), 
90. 

Soap liniment (F.), 91. 

Soda bicarbonate and 
303. 

Soda, bica —_ of, to disguise taste of 
guinia (F.), 372. 

Sodium, seein Fo of 

63 . 

Sore nipples, oil of egg for (F.), 88. 

Spleen, bromide of potassium in hypertro- 

phy of, 23. 

Spogel seeds, 164. 

Starch, the iodide of, as an antidote, 357. 

Stinging tree, 353. 

Storax, detection of turpentine in, 66. | 

Stramonium in dysmenorrhea, 21. 
in hydrophobia, 21. 

Strangury caused by tinct. ferri.chlor., 18. 

Strawberries, death from eating, 354, 

Strychnine, action of, 70. 
as an anti-emetic, 34. 
bloodletting in poisoning by, 72. 
chloral as an antidote, 276. 

Strychnia-eating, 275. 

Strychnia, its conversion into brucine, 
nicotine, as an antidote to, 179. 
non-antagonism of morphia, 72. 
subcutaneous use of, in incontinence 


of urine, 221. 


190. 
pain-curer 


as a preventive of, 


273. 


2336. 


anti- 


chloral hydrate, 


, su 


Ipho-vinate of, 


348. 


| Sulphur, 
| Sumbul-root, 266. 


| Suppositories, 


| Transfusion of blood, 


| Typhus, digitalis in, 
' 


Suicide, an elaborate, 356. 

Sulphuret of carbon, use of, in treatment 
of ulcers, 131. 

Sulphuric acid in treatment of boils, 133. 

Sulphurous acid as dressing for wounds 
(F.), 84. 

test for arsenic in, 184. 

toxic effects of, 80. 

methods of making, 

Swieten’s bark, 162. 

Syrups for mineral waters (I’.), 2 


269. 


| TANNIN in coryza, 119. 


local use of, 109. 
Taraxacum, adulteration of, 68. 
elixir of (F.), 371. 
Tar in bronchial catarrh and winter cough, 
322. 
wine of, 256. 
Tayuya, 
‘Tea, American, 41, 
Tellurium, disagreeable effect of 


333. 
salts of, 


Testicles, atrophy of, following use of io- 
dide of potassium, 29. 
Test-papers . 
Tetanus, chloral in, 121. 
chloral and bromide of potassium in, 
363. 
nitrite of amyl in, 
Thapsia plaster, 49. 
Thebaina, action of, 238 
Thuritia bark, 328. 
Thymol as antiseptic and antifermenta- 
tive, 229, 
Timbo, 334. 
‘Tinospera cardifolia, 160. 
Tippling, tincture of capsicum in treat- 
ment of, 323. 
Tobacco, effects of, 113. 
eucalyptus as an antidote of, 
poisoning by, 74 


119. 


i. 


| T'obacco-smoke in vomiting, 27. 


Tobias’ Derby condition powder (F.), 369. 
Venetian liniment (F.), 369. 

Todalia root, 161. 

Tolu, syrup of, 247, 


| Tonsillitis, external use of turpentine in, 


We 

Toothache-drops, (F.), 86. 

mixture (F.), 189. 
Tooth-powders (F.), 188. 
318. 
Trimethylamina, 257. 
Trimethylamine, nature of, 144. 
Tuberculosis, nitrous oxide in, 238. 


| Tully’s powder (F.), 192. 
| Tumors. bromide of potassium in, 26. 


Turpentine, external use of, in tonsillitis, 
117. 

Turpentine-liniment (F.), 91. 

Tylophora leaves, 165. 


200. 








ULCERS, dry-earth treatment of, 324. 
treatment with sulphurite of carbon, 
131, 233. 
Urginea indica, 329. 
Urticaria, treatment of (F.), 84. 
Uterine fibroma and myoma, ergotine hy- 
podermically in, 97. 


VALERIANATE Of caffeine, action of, 227. 
in vomiting, 305. 
Van Buskirk’s sozodont (F.), 369. 
Vanilla, cultivation of, in Reunion Island, 
9 


wild, 143. 
artificial, 144, 268. 
Vaseline, 170. 
Vegetable infusion, chloroform as a preser- 
vative of, 58. 
Velame, 334. 
Veratrum, 168. 
Veratrum viride, in epilepsy, 321. 
in laryngitis, 250. 
Vermifuge effects of petroleum, 114. 
Vermin, to destroy (F.), 374, 
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Vinegat, mineral acids in, 64. 
Vomiting, bromide of potassium in, 26. 
controlled by tobacco smoke, 27. 
in gastric catarrh, formula for (F.) 
282. 
valerianate of caffeine in, 305. 


’ 


WaFERs for administering powders, 156. 
Warts, cure for (F.), 370. 

Water-glass, preparation of, 35. 

Wax, detection of falsifications of, 65. 
Wild thyme as a cure for drunkenness, 327. 
Wine, detection of adulterated, 69. 
Winter-green oil, artificial, 271, 371. 


| Wood-sorrel in epithelioma, 327. 


Worm tea (F.), 371. 
Wounds, sulphurous acid as a dressing 
(F.), 84. 
‘be 
Yaupow, 41. 
Yerba del Perro, 183. 
Yuca, tise of, 57. 


ZINC, poisoning by chloride of, 79. 








